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r | NAHE composition of the Royal Commission 
appointed to consider the general powers 
and duties of the police has met with general 

approval; but it is not very clear that the terms 

of reference are quite as wide as they should be. The 

Commission is to consider the powers and duties of 

the police “‘in the investigation of crimes and offences.” 

Does this mean that it will be entitled to consider and 

report upon the duties of those plain-clothes men who 

are employed to sneak up behind seats in public parks 
to investigate the behaviour of a couple sitting there 
in the dark? That, as it seems to us, is the really 
important question from the standpoint of the liberty 
of the subject. The question of the methods they 
employ to obtain evidence is a quite secondary one. 

In the investigation of crime the police may often be 

obliged both to bluff and to bully, if they are to get 

at the truth. 

Wished to interrogate to bring his solicitor with him 

they might be seriously hampered in the tracing, let 

us say, of a murderer. It was the nature of the case 
itself that made their treatment of Miss Savidge seem so 
improper and so intolerable. If they had wished to 
surprise or frighten her into revealing what she knew 
about some felony we should none of us have objected 
very much to the methods they employed to get her 
alone and submit her to five hours of questioning. The 
affair was disgraceful and shocking partly because she 
had already been acquitted of any offence, but mainly 
because the nature of the alleged offence was such that 

(since no gross “nuisance” was suggested) it ought 

not to have been the subject of investigation at 

Scotland Yard at all. 

* * * 
We hope that this point will be cleared up, and 
cleared up satisfactorily, either before the Commission 








If they had to invite everyone they’ 


meets or at its first meeting. If the Commission is 
not to be allowed to discuss and report upon the 
methods of police administration which lead to these 
“* Hyde Park scandals,” its work can be of little public 
interest or value. We certainly do not want the 
“third degree’ in England, even in the investigation 
of serious crime, but the police must be allowed a 
certain latitude when they are dealing with recalcitrant 
potential witnesses. What we do want is to put an 
end to this creation of crime where there is no crime, 
this attempted enforcement by the police of moral 
standards which have nothing whatever to do with 
the preservation of public order. In any of the open 
spaces of London on a fine summer’s day it is possible to 
observe couples sleeping in each other’s arms in a manner 
which might quite reasonably be described as con- 
stituting a public nuisance. But with these the police 
do not interfere. They wait until it is dark—in short, 
until no member of the strolling public can be annoyed 
or offended—and then stalk some couple who may 
or may not have one more button undone than is 
allowed by the regulations. These Horwood-Bodkin 
methods are intolerable. They serve no public purpose, 
they cannot prevent private immorality, they merely 
offer opportunities of blackmail which not every 
member of the best police force in the world is able 
to resist. If the Royal Commission is not empowered 
to investigate this aspect of the problem, its delibera- 
tions can be of little value. 
* * * 

The death of M. Radic has been followed by a slight 
détente in the Serbo-Croat tension, and, unless Belgrade 
is guilty of some deliberate or peculiarly stupid provoca- 
tion, there is little prospect of anything in the nature 
of violent conflict. The aims of the Croats are now 
sufficiently clear. They will not be satisfied with 
anything less than an amendment of the Constitution 
which will give them a generous measure of autonomy, 
but they have no desire to impair the unity of the 
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Jugoslav State, and they have already declared their 
firm intention of eschewing all violent methods. As 
long as the Croats avoid making the quarrel a purely 
national one between Serb and Croat; as long as they 
abide by M. Radic’s original plan, which envisaged 
a united campaign of all the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
in the liberated provinces against the tyranny and 
corruption of Belgrade, their position must be a very 
strong one. Indeed, these are their only possible 
tactics, for M. Pribicevic, M. Radic’s colleague in the 
Serbo-Croatian coalition which they formed together, 
is a Serb, and, although his name is now anathema in 
Belgrade, he would never lend his support to any 
programme involving disruption. If the Croats can 
keep their heads, they should succeed in achieving 
some of their aims. The few people in the new State 
who are capable of thinking like Jugoslavs and not 
merely as Serbs or Croats or Slovenes are all on the 
side of moderation and conciliation. The chief obstacles 
to an agreement are the inexperience of the Croats (in 
spite of their superior civilisation they have had no 
practical experience of self-government) and_ the 
obstinate mentality of the Serbian politicians who still 
seem to think that all Croat grievances can be solved 
by bribing Croat leaders with the rich fruits of office 
in Belgrade. 
7 * * 

Since the establishment of the reform Constitution 
eight years ago, the European Chambers of Commerce 
in India have taken an increasing part in political 
affairs, and they have now submitted a memorandum 
of proposals for the Simon Commission to consider. 
They recommend the grant of full provincial autonomy, 
subject to five provisos : 


the Central Government vis-a-vis the Legislative 
Assembly be strengthened; (2) that the Central 


Government have complete powers of intervention 
in the event of breakdown in any province; (8) that 
provincial Second Chambers be set up; (4) that 
adequate safeguards be afforded for the administration 
of justice ; (5) that provincial and local discrimination 
against industrial and commercial interests be for- 
bidden, in the Constitution. This last point does not 
imply opposition to the Indian Assembly’s right to 
impose tariffs; it is merely an insistence upon the 
need of keeping all such matters on the national basis. 
The most important feature of the Memorandum is, 
of course, the advocacy of a general advance towards 
responsible government in the provinces. This is not 
in itself surprising. The British business community 
has not been slow in adjusting itself to the new con- 
ditions; it has come to recognise that in city and 
provincial affairs Indian influences must of necessity 
predominate. Thus, the Chambers of Commerce are 
prepared for the control of the police by autonomous 
provincial Governments, in the belief that to have 
definite responsibility for the maintenance of order is 
the way in which Indian authorities can learn the 
necessity for an efficient police force. The Chambers 
of Commerce are desirous that, in honouring the pledge 
of 1917, Parliament should make certain that self- 
government be given a fair, and more than fair, trial ; 
but, it will be observed, they envisage the Central 
Government as continuing to be a supreme irremoy- 
able body. 
3 4 BS 

different world when we turn 
from these proposals to the draft Constitution for 
India issued this week as the result of the All-Parties 
Conference at Allahabad, presided over by Pundit 
Motilal Nehru, Swarajist leader in the Legislative 
Assembly. It is a scheme for full Dominion status, 


We are in a totally 


with the following provisions : abolition of the Secretary 
of State and his Council; a bi-cameral Parliament 
consisting of a Senate with 200 members, elected by 
the provincial legislatures, and a House of Represen- 





(1) That the position of 


ee 


tatives with 500 members, elected by universal adyj 
equal suffrage ; the authority of Parliament to extend 
over foreign affairs and defence; the Executive to 
consist of the Governor-General, with a Cabinet of 
seven responsible to Parliament ; communal electorate 
to be abolished, except for Moslems in provinces where 
they are in a minority, and for non-Moslems in the 
Frontier Province. This remarkable document is 
signed by all the members of the special conference 
seven in number. Two of them, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and Sir Ali Imam, are Indian Liberals who 
have been members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, while Pundit Motilal and Mr. S. C. Bose, lately 
released from internment, stand for the two main 
wings of the Swarajist movement. The report jg 
moderate in language, and it embodies the first attempt 
to give a precise form to the doctrine of Swaraj, 
which neither the late C. R. Das nor Mr. Gandhi 
could be induced to define. How wise their silence 
was is well illustrated in this new draft scheme. Any 
detailed discussion of the scheme could hardly be 
worth while at the first stage: it may safely be left 
for the present to the criticism of those great divisions 
of the Indian public supposed to have been represented 
at Allahabad. We may note, however, one interesting 
point. The Swarajists have from the beginning pro- 
claimed the necessity of India’s creating an Indian 
form of government. The All-Parties scheme is 
purely Western; and not only that, but altogether 


English. 
* 3B * 
Even the monarchist press in Germany has been 


constrained to admit that never before has the cele- 
bration of the great Republican festival of ‘ Constitu- 
tion Day” been so universal or so enthusiastic as it 
was last Saturday. This new proof of the consolidation 
of the Republican movement in Germany is a thoroughly 
satisfactory manifestation. The future of Europe 
depends largely on the internal development of 
Germany, and the rapidity with which the Reich has 
assimilated the democratic ideal is one of the best 
portents for international peace. Although it is 
obviously in the interests of Great Britain to foster the 
Republican movement in Germany in every way 
possible, it may be questioned whether Anglo-French 
policy has moved rapidly enough in this direction. 
It is in our worst interests that the German Republicans 
should continue to be regarded by a large number of 
their compatriots as the servile puppets of the Entente. 
Those Germans who still refuse to celebrate Constitu- 
tion Day do so because they believe that the Weimar 
Constitution was not the free choice of the German 
people, but a compulsory programme forced on 8 
defeated nation by the victorious Allies. And to-day 
the weakest point in the Republican armour is the fact 
that the various Republican Governments have been 
unable to wrest any important concessions from the 
Allies ; that, while Germany is kept disarmed, there 
has been only the vaguest lip-service to disarmament 
by her former enemies ; that since 1918 new territory 
(Silesia) has been violently seized from her; and that 
to-day, ten years after the war, one of her fairest 
provinces is still occupied by foreign troops. 


* * * 


The usual attempts are being made to extract 
comfort from the latest returns of foreign trade, and 
to represent them as showing that the figures of unem- 
ployment do not reflect the real condition of industry. 
In the main, the optimistic conclusions are based on 
a comparison between the figures for the first seven 
months of 1927 and 1928. British exports have 
increased, and British imports fallen; and therefore, 
it is said, trade conditions are getting better. The early 
part of 1927 was, however, to some extent still over- 
shadowed by the coal dispute, while the early months 
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of 1928 were in some respects a good deal better than 
the present. Nor can declining imports ever be taken, 
githout very careful examination, as a sign of prosperity. 
[t all depends in what the decline consists. If we are 
to produce and export more in this country, we shall 
ertainly need to import not less but more in the 
form of both foodstuffs and raw materials. Especially 
does a decline in the import of raw materials indicate 
rather a coming slump than any improvement in the 

sition. ‘The only real comfort to be derived from 
jast month’s figures is that the machinery and engineer- 
ing trades are still slightly improving their position, 
and that the textile trades are at least getting no worse 
at the moment. Iron and steel, on the other hand, is 
worse, and so is coal. There is not the smallest sign 
of recovery in these vital basic industries. On the 
whole, the trade returns tell us little. They confirm, 
and in no way contradict, the impression created by 
the published figures of unemployment. 


* * & 


The reduction in railway wages has now been finally 
accepted by every important interest concerned ; and 
the question can be regarded as settled, we hope, for 
sme time to come. Elsewhere, uncertainty continues. 
In the wool industry especially, where work is being 
carried on without any formal agreement between the 
Unions and the Employers’ Associations, a good deal of 
quiet sectional wage-cutting appears to be going on 
behind the scenes. There are more ways of reducing 
eamings than the direct alteration of the nominal 
rates of wages; for the workman’s actual income 
depends to a considerable extent on all manner of 
detailed conditions surrounding the agreed rate. In 
the absence of any signed agreement between employers 
and workers, it is very easy for the former to cut 
wages indirectly, snipping off a little bit here and a 
little bit there without raising any big general issue. 
Ordinarily, wage agreements provide machinery for 
settling questions of this kind; where there is no 
agreement the machinery lapses, and the workman has 
no resource except the inappropriate and at present 
almost unusable weapon of the strike. The situation 
in Yorkshire to-day serves to emphasise the importance 
of keeping in existence regular machinery for the adjust- 
ment of minor questions. To refuse to conclude an 
agreement, and then to take advantage of its absence 
to indulge in petty wage-cutting, is not playing the 
game. 

* - * 


The impending reduction of the bonus paid to Civil 
Servants is causing a good deal of disquietude in the 
service. The bonus, which varies according to the 
Ministry of Labour’s cost of living index number, 
represents a considerable fraction of the incomes of men 
in the lower grades, though it is not so important to 
the more highly paid. The Civil Servants’ complaint 
is that, while the Ministry of Labour’s figures may 
correctly represent the changes in the cost of living 
for manual workers, it has little relevance to their own 
conditions, weighing food far too heavily and other 
expenses far too lightly to fit in with the typical budget 
of the non-manual worker. As the main fall of late 
has been in food prices, this results, they say, in reducing 
their earnings without any proportionate fall in their 
«xpenses. This is probably true; for it can hardly be 
expected that an index number compiled on a basis of 
manual workers’ budgets will be applicable without 
change to persons whose manner of living is widely 
diferent. Probably Mr. Churchill, even if he is 
meditating the stabilisation of service salaries, wants 
to get his cost of living reduction first, and then 
to stabilise on the lower level. Naturally, the 
vice would rather have stabilisation now, and so 
avoid the reduction. The sum involved is not very 


great, and it would surely be good for the country if the 
Government itself took the lead in calling a halt to the 
wage-cutting policy, which, while reducing home 
demand, has shown itself wholly ineffective in restoring 
trade prosperity. 

- * 

The present troubles of the working classes in face 
of reduced earnings, due to short time and partial 
employment, are aggravated by a defect in the law of 
Workmen’s Compensation. Under the Compensation 
Acts, the sums payable are subject to a maximum limit 
based on previous earnings; and if, through no fault 
of his own, the workman who sustains an accident 
has been working short time during the preceding 
months, the effect is to reduce the compensation which 
he can claim. This is manifestly unfair, and can 
hardly have been the intention of those who drafted 
the Acts. It mattered, of course, far less when short 
time was only occasional; but it now makes, in many 
eases, all the difference between reasonable com- 
pensation and a mere pittance. Especially does it 
press hardly upon miners, who are both peculiarly 
liable to accident and, just now, very largely on short 
time. The courts have usually, in the past, been 
ready to interpret the Compensation Acts liberally 
from the workman’s standpoint; but they have, of 
course, no power to alter the statutory conditions. The 
Miners’ Federation is, accordingly, pressing for a brief 
amending Act, designed to base the maximum com- 
pensation, not on actual earnings, but on earnings 
during full employment. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: In other countries 
it might seem difficult to leaven athletics and horse- 
jumping with politics. The problem in Ireland is to 
keep them out. Fortunately, at the Horse Show 
there were fewer complications than usual. It is true 
the Free State flag did not fly over the show ground 
buildings, but it was hoisted above the Governor- 
General’s box in the enclosure. The Union Jack also 
had its place in honour of the British military team 
entered for the jumping competitions. When the 
British officers rode on to the field to the strains of 
their national anthem large sections of the crowd 
which had remained silent while the band played the 
** Soldiers’ Song” joined lustily in singing “ God Save 
the King.’’ Some foolish people assume that demon- 
strations of this kind show that Ireland is bubbling 
over with loyalty. As a matter of fact, the ex-Unionists 
who indulge in them regard the English people and 
their rulers as the worst kind of traitors for Jetting 
them down over the Treaty, and stage this rather 
absurd performance purely in the hope of irritating the 
victorious “ Shinners.”” The Tailteann Games, which 
are now in full swing, are of course political, inasmuch 
as they represent the triumph of the Gael. But the 
Gael in brightening up Dublin for his festival did not 
forget to give a much-needed coat of paint to the 
statue of William of Orange in Dame Street, and 
banked the pedestal about with flowers in a manner 
that ought to touch Orange hearts. Even Lord Craig- 
avon could have no quarrel with the Tailteann flag of 
orange and blue which is intended to symbolise all 
Ireland. On this occasion the Republicans, with the 
exception of Miss MacSwiney’s irreconcilables, have 
dropped the boycott which they imposed on the Games 
in 1924, and Mr. de Valera and most of his lieutenants 
were present at the opening ceremony. It was notice- 
able, however, that the Governor-General and Mr. 
Cosgrave selected this afternoon to attend the Phoenix 
Park races. Dublin gossip whispers that one of the 
conditions on which the Republicans have come in is 
that the Governor-General as the representative of 
King George is to be kept out. Should that be so, there 
may be interesting developments. 
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THE DEFENCELESSNESS OF 
LONDON 


r | NAHE air manceuvres—mostly over London— 
this week should certainly have served to 
stimulate the imaginations of Londoners re- 

garding the wide possibilities of air attack in the next 
large war in which we may be involved. But whether 
they have produced upon the mind of the man in the 
street exactly the impression which the Air Ministry 
would like them to have produced may be doubted. 
Millions were able to watch the fast swooping of the 
defending forces upon the “‘enemy” bombers, but 
naturally the bombers always appeared to survive 
unscathed. There were three over Kingsway within 
an hour of the “‘ declaration of war,” and a few minutes 
later seven more. They were both attacked in turn 
by a flight of nine fighting planes and eventually flew 
away. Not one was “ brought down in flames.” 

This, of course, is accounted for by the circumstance 
that we were witnessing peaceful manceuvres, and not 
the real thing. Still the fact remains that there were 
(theoretically) those great loads of bombs vertically 
above Kingsway. One or two of the bombers might 
perhaps have improved the spectacle by simulating 
nose-dives when attacked, but it is doubtful whether 
even that would have afforded very much comfort to 
the man in the street. A bomber, neatly brought 
down—as most of them no doubt will be adjudged to 
have been by the umpires—over London would pre- 
sumably bring its bombs with it; and so for each pair 
or trio of enemies destroyed there would probably be 
a few hundred dead Londoners. It may be better— 
it probably is—to have ten bombs dropped in one place 
than to have one bomb dropped on each of ten places, 
but calculations of that kind, however sure, afford but 
cold comfort to the onlooker with a bomber over his 
head. He tends to take a non-technical view of the 
subject and cannot easily appreciate, still less enthusi- 
astically applaud, the efforts of those who are defending 
him to bring down upon him ten bombs all in a lump, 
even though they may be accompanied by three dead 
Frenchmen or three dead Ruritanians. 

Making all possible allowances for the inevitable 
limitations of mock fighting, the outstanding fact from 
the spectator’s point of view was that a considerable 
number of heavy bombers got over the very heart of 
London without being attacked at all. They were 
attacked only when they were already there. In this 
fact there is, of course, nothing to surprise the student 
of air-warfare because he already knew that the problem 
of effective defence against attack by air is at present 
quite insoluble. This week’s exhibition has served 
mainly as a great public demonstration of that insolu- 
bility. 

Evidently there is not the slightest reason to suppose 
that these air manceuvres, though they may have 
afforded valuable experience and even new knowledge 
in other respects, will be found to have made any 
appreciable contribution to the solution of the essential 
problem—which is, how to prevent high explosives 
or poisonous gas bombs being dropped on London at all. 
It is just possible to conceive some form of defence. 
It is possible, for example, at least to imagine the 
invention of some electrical apparatus which would put 
all magnetos out of action within a given area, or rather, 





—— 


a given volume of space, and so prevent acroplanes 
entering that area. But that would be a rather wijq 
effort of the imagination, having no basis upon any- 
thing that we know at present of wireless electrica| 
forces. Besides, it would probably not be very difficult 
in that case to invent another form of ignition for 
petrol engines analogous to the direct form of gas 
ignition which used to be used for gas engines. 

It is evident, therefore, that the problem of defence 
against air-attack cannot be solved by present-day 
physical science. It is a tactical not a laboratory 
problem, and tactically it is quite equally impossible to 
imagine a satisfactory solution. In the case of London 
the area to be defended is from 70 to 100 miles in circum. 
ference, and the attack may come at any altitude from 
one mile to five miles high—with plenty of clouds to 
hide behind. A considerable proportion of any bombing 
force, especially if it is scattered in formation, is sure 
to get through any cordon; and even if our defence 
were so well organised as to make it almost certain that 
no enemy pilot would get away alive, that would only 
ensure that none of the enemy bombs would be wasted 
on fields or open spaces. 

From all this it would appear, in the first place, that 
no system of defence is of much use if it does not prevent 
enemy aeroplanes from entering the London area at all— 
which would seem to be quite impossible ; and conse- 
quently, in the second place, that we are approaching 
this serious problem from an altogether wrong angle. 
The old maxim that the best form of defence is attack 
would seem to apply here with greater force than ever 
before in any form of warfare. If London is to be 
protected against attacks from the air it must be 
protected by attacks delivered elsewhere, preferably, 
of course, upon the enemy’s air bases, but at any rate 
at as great a distance away as is possible. It will not 
be usefully protected by the shooting down of giant 
bombers over Kingsway and Whitehall. 

Actually, of course, we have to make up our minds to 
the fact that it is impossible to devise, and as far as we 
know will always be impossible to devise, any effective 
defence against air raids whether by day or by night. 
Every great city in Europe is in the same position. 
It is easier, naturally, to defend smaller cities, easier 
to defend Paris than London or Cologne than Paris, 
because the bomber’s mark is smaller, and he may, 
with luck, be driven away before he can reach it. But 
with a huge area like London there is no reasonable 
hope of that. In any serious attack a certain proportion, 
and probably a large proportion, of enemy planes are 
bound to get above the metropolitan area, and once 
there can by no means be prevented from unloading 
their bombs somewhere and somehow. Heavy casual- 
ties could in such a case be avoided only by an un- 
thinkable flight en masse into the country. Short of 
that London’s best means of defence would probably be 
a large increase of the Fire Brigade, and a special or 
ganisation designed to mect the dangers of poisonous 
gas. When war breaks out with any neighbouring 
Power London will certainly be bombed with incendiary 
bombs, or gas bombs, or high explosive. No aerial 
defence force will, it is clear, be able to prevent that. 
All we can hope for is to limit the damage as much as 
possible and to be in a position to inflict even more 
severe damage upon the enemy. This conclusion may 
be a brutal one and is certainly in all respects unpalat- 
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able; but how is it to be avoided? We must face the 
facts sooner or later, and this week’s mimic warfare 
seems to afford a good opportunity for facing them at 
once. 

The central fact is, as we have said, that there can 
be no such thing as effective defence against an air raid 
where the objective of the attack is a huge city. As 
we write there is a great “‘enemy ” bomber droning 
overhead—the sound of his engines is unmistakable. 
He may be forced to unload his bombs suddenly and even 
to come down with them, which will, no doubt, give 
great joy to the gallant defending force, but small 
satisfaction to the citizens of London. The best plan 
in face of this menace would seem to be not to have a 
war at all—for we no more want Notre Dame to be 
destroyed than Westminster Abbey, might even indeed 
prefer to spare the former if the choice were forced upon 
us, for as @ monument of what we call civilisation 
Notre Dame is the greater of the two, and we could not, 
even in the greatest heat of warlike fervour, wish a 
fully-loaded English bombing plane to be shot down 
just over it. It is necessary to think and also to talk 
about these things with as little reserve as possible. 
Meanwhile, perhaps, one might suggest, as one of the 
lessons of the brilliant show that has been staged this 
week by the Air Ministry, that if the catastrophe of a 
great war should ever come again our best men and our 
best machines might be better employed in vigorous 
offensive tactics than in the utterly hopeless task of 
trying to save London from injury. London will 
anyhow be injured in the next war, and will be saved 
from destruction only by our ability if we have it to 
put the enemy out of action on his own ground. We 
cannot hope to defend, we can hope only to be able to 
hit harder. To save Westminster Abbey we must 
destroy Notre Dame. This is the point to which 
“modern civilisation ’? would seem to have brought us. 

These, naturally, are but the conclusions of laymen, 
and first conclusions at that; we have yet to hear 
what the umpires and the experts have to say as to 
the lessons of the mimic struggle, and as to which side 
must be held to have been victorious. But after all, 
it is the layman’s opinion that matters, because he pays 
the piper, and in the long run in this country generally 
manages to call the tune. He has seen flights of 
bombers pursuing their way over his head with obvious 
impunity, and will not be greatly interested to learn 
that in the judgment of the umpires most of them were 
subsequently shot down before they could get away. 
He has been forced to realise by the evidence of his own 
eyes that our superlative air-foree—for it is probably 
the best in the world by a pretty wide margin—is 
quite unable to defend his home. That should give 
him a good deal to think about. 


SOCIALISTS IN FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 


Paris, August 13th 
T would seem that Socialists on the Continent are con- 
cerning themselves less than ever with the old “ class 
- War,” and are chiefly preoccupied with international 
problems. The Communists have taken up the succession of 
the Socialists. To the Marxian doctrines they have added 
much, particularly in the matter of tactics. Their methods 
are to be deprecated, and the results they have achieved 


are, regarding their experiment dispassionately and im- 
partially, indisputably disappointing. But it is not my pur- 
pose to criticise the Communists. I would simply point 
to the curious evolution of Socialistic practice in Conti- 
nental countries. The French Socialists, for example, have 
dropped all thought of revolution. They have become 
almost orthodox in their immediate political aims. Their 
opportunism is not unlike the opportunism of the Radical 
party, and indeed there is perpetual discussion as to 
whether there should not be a coalition of Socialists and 
Radicals. 

Many of the leading French Socialists who in 1924 made 
a pact with M. Herriot, the Radical leader, would have been 
willing to serve as members of a Radical Government. 
The rank and file opposed this surrender of party inde- 
pendence; but for a few years Radicals and Socialists 
were allies. They supported each other. They had a 
common programme which was by no means Socialistic. 
Some of the Socialist proposals were certainly bitterly 
denounced by the Nationalists, but these proposals were 
not specifically Socialistic and were accepted by sections 
of the Radicals. Notably, there was the proposal of a 
levy on capital as a cure for the ills that were suffered by 
the capitalist currency. The capital levy was designed to 
save French finances. It may be a good or bad suggestion 
—and in fact it was partly responsible for the panic which 
nearly ruined France—but a capital levy is no more 
Socialistic than the income-tax. Eventually the Socialists, 
for electoral reasons, adopted an anti-Government attitude. 
It was advisable to go into opposition and to profit by un- 
popular blunders made by the responsible Ministries. Yet, 
on doctrinal grounds, there is no more justification for the 
Socialist split with the Radicals, no more justification for 
the Socialist hostility to the Government, than there was 
justification for the Socialist alliance with the Radicals 
and the Socialist support of the Government after the 1924 
elections. 

French Socialists now form a bourgeois party. They 
cannot compete with the Communists on the social battle- 
ground, and therefore they leave the Communists to carry 
on their former fight ; while they, as a labour organisation, 
are perfectly well behaved. Communists are thrown into 
prison for offences which are more or less accurately de- 
scribed as political, just as not many years ago the 
Socialists were thrown into prison. But who can imagine 
present-day Socialists being thrown into prison? They 
are far too respectable for that. One of them is the Presi- 
dent of the French Chamber, and is thus the third highest 
dignitary in the land. Another of them is the official 
representative of France at Geneva. A third was, until 
recently, the Governor of Indo-China. The Socialist party, 
as we used to know it, does not exist. 

But, if the Socialists have abandoned the lutte sociale, 
they have directed their energies into international channels. 
They have increased their knowledge of foreign affairs. In 
diplomacy they endeavour to excel. The change is natural 
enough and deserves to be applauded. The most impor- 
tant problems of our day in Europe are those upon which 
war and peace depend. Even British Socialism, which 
used to be relatively insular, has realised that a knowledge 
of world affairs is necessary; and when Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald formed his historic Cabinet he took up the post 
of Foreign Minister. 

The French and German Socialists are now nothing if 
they are not diplomatists. They have clean-cut views on 
every subject which affects international relations. Their 
attitude, again, is not specifically Socialistic. In many 
respects it corresponds to that of the French Radicals, or 
the British Liberals—when it does not closely resemble 
that of the British Conservatives. Perhaps it goes a little 
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further. Perhaps it would move a little faster. Yet 


essentially the Socialist policy is that of sensible liberal- 
minded men in general. 

Before the war the French Socialists were blamed for 
putting their trust in the German Social Democrats. 
They thought that the association would be powerful enough 
to prevent hostilities. For this they were considered to 
be anti-patriotic, if not traitors, by the Nationalists. The 
Socialist hopes were deceived. The German Social Demo- 
crats, when war was declared, were patriotic enough on 
their side, and the French Socialists were equally patriotic. 
In France they entered the Cabinet, did everything to 
prove that they were not pro-German. But after the war 
they gradually came round to the view that it was their 
duty to strive for reconciliation. They were uneasy about 
the Versailles Treaty. They were troubled by the occupation 
of the Ruhr. They joined heartily in the efforts of M. 
Herriot to bring about a rapprochement between France 
and Germany. They championed the League of Nations. 
They stood for the Locarno Pacts. They welcomed the 
Kellogg Treaty. 

At the meeting in Brussels last week of the Congress of 
the Second International, the French Socialists played a 
conspicuous part in this connection. While the Germans 
were discreetly silent, the French were emphatic in their 
demand for the evacuation of the occupied territory. 
They had already passed a resolution calling for the 
immediate and unconditional evacuation of the Rhineland. 
At the elections this year they affirmed that evacuation was 
the indispensable condition of any real Franco-German 
rapprochement. Without it the peace of Europe would 
remain precarious and in constant peril. In the electoral 
programme, which was read to the Congress as containing 
the considered opinion of the French Socialists, it was 
recalled that in any event, even according to the Treaty, 
the occupation must end by 1935. It should also have been 
recalled that the evacuation of the second zone should take 
place next year, according to the terms of the Treaty. 
But the Socialists hold that French insistence on the letter 
of the Treaty would be a grave political fault. The con- 
tinuance of the occupation until the appointed date would 
be ungenerous and unfruitful. No material advantages 
could come of it. 

It is true that though the evacuation should be immediate 
and unconditional, yet Germany should satisfy France in 
respect of disarmament and of security. Here there is some 
slight ambiguity ; but, as I understand, it is, in the opinion 
of the French Socialists, the business of the French to 
evacuate in any case. I am not sure how far Germany is 
considered to have disarmed and to have assured France of 
security by the various contracts into which she has 
voluntarily entered. It would appear, however, that the 
Socialists expect the League of Nations to nominate a 
civilian commission, on which Germany would be repre- 
sented, to supervise the strict observance of the statute 
of the demilitarised regions. 

Germany is, more and more, officially adopting the view 
that the evacuation is due, and that no price can properly 
be demanded for the withdrawal of the troops. A few 
years ago France could have reasonably asked for compen- 
sation. Every month that passes renders compensation 
less likely. ‘“‘ You cannot maintain your hold much 
longer,”’ say the Germans, “ so why should we gratuitously 
pay you for our liberation? The period of occupation is 
purely arbitrary. Occupation is inconsistent with the 
professions of Locarno and with the professions of the 
Peace Pact which we are about to sign.” But French 
Nationalist opinion, and, indeed, for the most part, Radical 
opinion, is reluctant to make a further concession without 
counterpart. M. Briand made a vague bargain at Thoiry, 
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by which Germany should have made a financial sett}. 
ment with France. M. Poincaré, after the visit to Frang 
of Mr. Lamont, the American banker, with a ready-made 
scheme, likewise intimated, in a public speech, that he 
was prepared to accept an arrangement which would involye 
the commercialisation of the Reparations debt. Nothing 
has come of the proposal either of M. Briand or of ¥, 
Poincaré. On the one hand is the notion that Germany 
must pay for evacuation. It is a notion that is losing 
ground. On the other hand is the notion that evacuation 
must be a beau geste. This is a notion that is gaining force 
in Germany and is upheld in France by the Socialists, 

The Brussels proceedings have provoked considerable 
commotion in France. The Socialists have not only advo. 
cated evacuation. They have also asserted that Germany 
and Austria have a right to determine whether they shal] 
be joined together. The first proposition is widely cop. 
demned. The second is till more vehemently denounced, 
Even apart from the opposition which has manifested 
itself, the role of the Socialists is described as deplorable, 
Assuming that evacuation is inevitable, assuming that the 
Anschluss cannot in certain circumstances be denied, it is 
still improper for Frenchmen to make the demands on 
behalf of Germany. Let Germany do her own diplomatic 
work! Such is the contention of the Nationalists and, 
to some extent, of the Radicals. The latter are milder in 
their rebukes. The former affirm that the French Socialists 
are more German than the Germans, and they employ the 
most scathing language. 

In effect they say that just as the members of the 
Third International—the Communists—take their instruc- 
tions from Moscow, so the members of the Second Inter- 
national—the Socialists—do the bidding of Berlin. It 
is, from their point of view, even worse ; for while Moscow 
ostentatiously leads the way, Berlin actually obtains the 
services of intermediaries. It induces the French them- 
selves to pull the chestnuts out of the fire. This criticism, 
in a lesser degree, applies to the British Socialists and the 
Belgian Socialists. They, however, are not quite so culpable, 
because the interests of their countries are not as deeply 
involved as the interests of the French. 

There is something like dismay in many quarters. For 
my part I find myself in substantial agreement with the 
thesis of the French Socialists as endorsed by the Second 
International. But my object in relating these events is 
to indicate the evolution of the Socialists, who are becoming 
less and less national parties engaged in social warfare on 
the old lines, and are becoming more and more an inter- 
national party chiefly concerned, by methods which may 
be deemed right or wrong, in the solid establishment of 
Kuropean peace. SisLEY HupDDLESTON. 





SCHOOLING FIANNA FAIL 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND. ] 


HEN Mr. Cosgrave succeeded in carrying through 
V y the Dail his proposal to eliminate the Referendum 
and the Initiative from the Constitution, 4 
Fianna Fail back-bencher solemnly moved that the Govern 
ment should “ broach a barrel of porter on the floor of the 
House to celebrate the wake of the Constitution.” There 
is little doubt Ministers would readily subscribe for a barrel 
of porter to celebrate the end of the long session during 
which Mr. de Valera and his followers have been serving 
their apprenticeship as practical Parliamentarians. 
When the present Dail met for the first time last October, 
only very rash optimists would have ventured to prophesy 
that another autumn would find Mr. Cosgrave still mn 
control. All the odds appeared to be against the survival 
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of a Government which was not only in a minority in the 
House, but let it be known that it had no intention of 
ghittling down its policy to purchase support from other 
gctions. Ministers have had many anxious moments, 
and more than once it was touch-and-go whether the half- 
dozen Independent votes that make all the difference could 
be manceuvred into the Cumann na nGaedheal lobby in 
critical divisions, but on the whole their position is stronger 
than it was nine months ago. 

The truth is that minor groups in the Dail, little as they 
may like some Government measures, relish still less the 
prospect of Fianna Fail on the Treasury bench. This 
dislike is not due to the fear that Mr. de Valera in power 
would make hay of the Treaty settlement and plunge the 
country again into the chaos of 1922. There is, of course, 
the possibility that his wild men would take command ; 
but, as far as he is concerned, the chances are that in office 
he would double the part which General Hertzog is playing 
in South Africa. He has announced that revision of the 
Treaty must be undertaken in the orthodox way by diplo- 
matic negotiations, and many good judges are convinced 
that some slight concession on the part of Downing Street 
would give him the opportunity of declaring that the 
principles of his famous Document No. 2 had been recog- 
nised and the quarrel was at an end. 

Were British interests alone involved the return of Mr. 
de Valera to power would probably be the best thing that 
could happen. What scares the Dail is the thought of 
how Irish interests would fare were Fianna Fail placed in a 
position that would enable its leader to apply what a 
Minister aptly described as his “‘ hair-shirt economies.” His 
policy as outlined in his speeches is as amazing a jumble of 
contradictions as was ever submitted to a Parliamentary 
assembly. While social benefits are to be provided on the 
British scale taxation is to be reduced by half, and this 
miracle is to be accomplished by the nation consenting to 
adopt what he calls “‘a less costly standard of living.” 
He still sticks to the view he expressed on the eve of the 
last election: ‘‘I am not satisfied that the standard of 
living and the mode of life in Western Europe is a right and 
proper one.” His quarrel is not that this standard is too 
low, but that it is altogether too high for his countrymen, 
who in order to acquire this quality of “* spiritual exaltation,” 
must purge their baser appetites by foregoing imported 
luxuries and making homespun their only wear. When 
Irishmen are compelled by law to eat bread made from 
native wheat and the flannel bawneen and the red petticoat 
of Connemara congests supersede more conventional garb, 
the triumph of Gaelic culture, in Mr. de Valera’s view, will 
be complete. 

There is little doubt that the Fianna Fail leader sincerely 
believes this change is necessary for national salvation. 
But he likes it none the less because to effect the transform- 
ation stringent coercion must be applied. He is never 
really satisfied that politically he is on the right road unless 
he is forcing people to do things against their will. This 
bias, combined with a superabundance of personal vanity, 
handicaps Mr. de Valera severely as a Parliamentary leader. 
He can make a fairly good set speech on certain subjects, 
but in give-and-take discussions his mind works so slowly 
that even Government back-benchers can score at his 
¢xpense. Nevertheless, if a poor tactician he is not to be 
despised as a strategist. He knows better than anybody 
in the Dail how to work on the fears, suspicions and preju- 
dices of the Irish peasant, and he has also the advantage 
that he can persuade himself that his exploitation of the 
Worst defects of his countrymen is inspired by the loftiest 
moral motives. 

So far it cannot be said that Fianna Fail has thrown up 
men able to cross swords on equal terms with any of Mr. 


Cosgrave’s Ministers, though in fairness it must be remem- 
bered that the majority of the anti-Treatyites owe their 
seats not to their gifts as potential Parliamentarians, but 
to their record as revolutionaries. Much the most promising 
member of the group is a young Dubliner, Mr. Sean Lemass, 
who came to the front originally as a guerilla leader, but 
has shown even more aptitude as a debater. Under a 
leader who knew his business, Mr. Lemass would make 
rapid progress. Mr. de Valera, while willing to allow him 
to do most of the donkey-work, does not encourage his 
lieutenant to shine in a fashion that might dim the lustre 
of his own performances. Up to the present Mr. Lemass 
has played second fiddle submissively enough, but it may 
be doubted if his estimate of his chief as a political genius 
is as high as it was nine months ago. 

Next to Mr. Lemass a Belfastman, Mr. Sean MacEntee, 
in spite of an excessively mannered style that does not 
prejudice the House in his favour, has made the best show. 
He has a weakness for the tropes and thunders of old- 
fashioned oratory, but nis best asset is his readiness and 
ingenuity in manufacturing arguments, and a dogged deter- 
mination that served him well in the fight over the Consti- 
tution Bill. 

Politically the rest of the Fianna Fail are not even second- 
raters. Some of them are making manful efforts to master 
their new job, but the majority are quite content, in a 
phrase that often adorns their speeches, “ to shout aloud 
the battle-cry of freedom,” or in other words, to avoid the 
exertion of thinking by ringing the changes on the accepted 
shibboleths of their side. One or two  back-benchers 
occasionally add something to the gaiety of the House by 
their interruptions, but it must be confessed that even in a 
Legislature where there is little wit and less humour the 
prize for consistent and depressing dullness would certainly 
be awarded to Fianna Fail. 

The question is often asked whether in the long run 
anti-Treatyite opposition will not become so formidable 
as to make it impossible for the Government to give legis- 
lative effect to their programme. Under proportional 
representation the odds are against the emergence of a 
strong Executive, and in all probability we must resign 
ourselves to a succession of weak Governments whose hold 
on office depends upon the good-will of some relatively 
unimportant group. Mr. Cosgrave has succeeded so far in 
escaping the worst peril of proportional representation 
which Kevin O’Higgins succinctly described as “* enforced 
coalition with the dictatorship of a minority,” only because 
the Independents are still so scared by the antics of Fianna 
Fail that the Government are able to keep them at heel. 

The Constitution Amendment Bills gave the Opposition 
a lever which, had Mr. de Valera possessed real Parliamentary 
skill, should have enabled him to bring about the downfall 
of the Ministry. Even those who held that Mr. Cosgrave 
was right in eliminating the articles dealing with the 
Referendum and the Initiative were forced to admit that 
the methods he adopted were deplorably high-handed, 
and with a little humouring several of the Independents 
would have gone into the lobby with Fianna Fail. Instead 
of angling for their support Mr. de Valera did his best to 
alienate them by announcing that his party would hold 
up all public business, and by threats that if he did not get 
his way rifles and revolvers might be used to decide the 
issue. Labour, while it fought the Constitution Bills to 
the end, resented Mr. de Valera’s methods as strongly as 
other sections ; and when Fianna Fail back-benchers took 
to insulting the Speaker for daring to accept closure motions 
it was the leader of the Labour Party who demanded that 
action should be taken against the offenders. 

Obstruction broke down because the Fianna Fail leaders 


proved wholly incapable of using the weapon, and it is 
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highly improbable that it will be revived in future Parlia- 
ments. Mr. de Valera’s decision to drop it was accentuated 
by the discovery made during the course of the county and 
urban council elections that his performances had not 
increased his prestige in the country. In spite of the 
strenuous efforts of the Fianna Fail organisation its candi- 
dates made a disappointing show, and it was a bad shock 
to leaders to find that in some districts anti-Treatyite 
sympathisers, instead of hoisting the party flag, felt they 
stocd a better chance of being returned if they stood as 
Ratepayers or Independents. It is possible that Mr. de 
Valera will improve his position at the Dail in the next 
appeal to the constituencies. But if he gets a mandate it 
certainly will not be for a free hand to enforce the policy 
of wrecking the Free State. The anti-Treatyism of 1922 
is as dead as the Unionism of 1921. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL 
AT BRUSSELS 
Te congress of years ago I attended the Zurich 


Congress of the Labour and Socialist International, 

acting as Secretary to the British contingent. 
It has been interesting to compare the solidity and signifi- 
eance of the institution and the character of its procedure 
then and now. 

At Zurich we spent two days in discussing the admissi- 
bility of the Communist Anarchists. The fraternal con- 
sciences of the Social Democrats and Trade Unionists, 
who had no more use for the Anarchists then than their 
successors have for the Communists now, were still tender 
about excluding them without allowing them opportunity 
for stating their case, which they did inexhaustibly. The 
Third International has now saved us any such trouble, 
and it appeared hardly even necessary for Emile Vander- 
velde in his opening oration to denounce them and the 
Bolsheviks. ‘The Bolsheviks have killed Marxism in 
civilised Europe as the Fabians did in England a genera- 
tion ago. But the Continental Socialists have excuse for 
still regarding their Communists as requiring a good deal of 
abuse, which, in company with Fascism, they duly received. 

Always the effectual work of these Congresses, indepen- 
dently of the great value of the friendly association of the 
members, is done in several Commissions. As regards the 
personal intercourse, 1 remember that whereas the British 
Delegation of 1893 at Zurich had a majority of Trade 
Unionists, including four miner M.P.’s, and this majority 
were, when they went there, unfavourable to the Socialist 
programme, one result of their experience and education 
in that Congress was to convince them that some tissue of 
continuous association between the English Labour and 
Socialist bodies there represented was worth maintaining, 
so that after their return a small committee was formed, 
of which Will Thorne was the secretary, to maintain such 
contact. This, in its turn, developed into the Labour 
Representation Committee, itself the parent of the present 
joint organisation of political Socialism and Trade Unionism 
which forms the Labour Party. 

A certain quantum of rhetoric for edification’s sake is 
still traditional in the Congress, but its introductory mani- 
festations were now more severely curtailed. Nothing 
was more astonishing to a participator unaccustomed to 
such Congresses than the patience and devotion with which 
in 1893 the whole Assembly would follow and punctuate 
with applause not only original speeches, but also the 
successive translations into German and French. 

The content of the orations themselves this week has been 
almost aggressively Fabian. I do not think the idea of the 
** General Strike,” which in 1893 was earnestly debated 
as a means for the prevention of war, has been so much as 
suggested during the whole proceedings. Only, I think, 
the Delegate from Madagascar has used the phrase “ soli- 
darity of the proletariat **: and he had good reason, 
because it is of real importance to emphasise that the native 
peoples of Africa are being during our generation con- 
verted into wage-earning proletariats, which formerly they 
were not, and that white South African workers are adopting 
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the line of treating them as excluded and to be exclude ap 
from the rights and from the use of the methods which they - 
themselves have pursued to maintain their liberties, yy 

The subject most acutely dominant in the minds of the 


Parliamentarians in the Congress has been that of peace = 
and disarmament, and especially the exigency of remoy; Le 
the grievance of Germany at the Rhineland Occupatio, m 
and other provocative residues of the war. The mog bh 


impressive speeches have been on this subject; for ey Btn 
ample, those of Leon Blum and Breitscheid at the Congress 


3 : e 
dinner on Monday. The Brussels Press that morning had 7 
fanned up the unappeased resentment still smouldering jn : 


Belgium by protesting against a body of German youths 
and girls appearing in the astonishingly splendid ang J ¢h 
colourful procession that streamed through the long avenues 
of Brussels on Sunday preceded by some little boys with 
fifes and drums, which these journals asserted were intended 
to remind the people of Brussels of the military bands which 9 |g 
had heralded the desecration of their city’s streets in the 
war. 

Breitscheid himself is a refreshing and encouraging : 
figure, of great personal distinction and the most easy and 
effectual command imaginable of dignified and accurate 
language for dealing with realities of national feeling and 
policy. The older generation of Socialist speakers seems 
sometimes incapable of escaping the habit of falling into the 
movement’s traditional oratorical clichés. Breitscheid im- 
pressed me as a man of a new generation, expressing the 
same ideals in his own direct and natural language. The 
practical result of the conferences in the Commissions on 
disarmament and international relations has been beyond 
question of solid advantage towards better feeling and 
understanding between the two democracies. The pro- 
ceedings involved, of course, many difficulties, many 
dangers of clashes of sentiment and the national sections 
have had to hold repeated subordinate conferences among 
themselves. But on Thursday afternoon, during the 
debate on the agreed Economic Report, itself a very sound 
and valuable manifesto, the proceedings were interrupted 
to allow Paul Fauré on behalf of the French Socialists to 
express their considered demand for the evacuation of the 
Rhineland. It had cost much discussion and searching of 
heart for the French to venture upon this declaration. It 
asserted that the occupation is now no longer justified 
because Reparations are guaranteed by the Dawes Plan 
and peace by the Pact of Locarno. To prolong the Occu- 
pation till 1935 would be a grave political crime without 
any interest being served ; the evacuation should not even, 
as proposed by MM. Stresemann and Briand, be made 4 
matter for bargaining. In order that the evacuation may 
be accepted without disquiet and without reservation by 
French opinion we must rely upon the pursuit of disarma- 
ment, demanding an international control of universal 
disarmament of which that of Germany is properly to be 
regarded as only the prelude. All very sound, and 4 
political pronouncement which it needed some electoral 
courage to make. ‘ We continue,” Fauré repeated, “to 
declare the necessity of immediate evacuation.” The dis- 
cussion on the Economic Report elicited a well-merited 
expression of indignation against the continued refusal of 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government to ratify the Washington 
Convention for the eight hours’ day. There can be 0 
question that the reaction of this refusal on industrial 
conditions in other nations whose Governments are waiting 
upon the British action is very acutely felt. 

The subject upon which, next to that of Franco-Germat 
relations and disarmament, the Congress has shown the 
strongest feeling is that of Italian Fascism and its dealings 
with industry, the liberties of Italian workers and the 
Italian Press. On this subject Filippo Turati spoke with 
manifest self-restraint but with convincing gravity and 
moving impressiveness. Turati himself. to those who 
remember him in his vigorous youth, now presents a figure 
commanding sympathetic and regretful respect. It 
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difficult to believe that Italy can afford to ignore the 
considered judgment which the populaticns of nee 
workers represented in this Congress hold on full an 
incontestable information of the proceedings of the Musso 
lini regime. 

Very conspicuous in every part of the work of the Congres 
has been not only its essential Fabianism, 


but its close 
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spproach to the problems of Labour policy as matters of 
immediate parliamentary formulation. I had almost ex- 

ted to hear the League of Nations denounced as a cabal 
of capitalists and Imperialists. The propensities of the 
Great Powers to use it in that direction were duly criticised, 
but much more emphatic was the confidence that the 
[eague could be made to serve its intended international 
urposes, and that Labour must insist on its doing so. 
Mhe degree in which those purposes are still retarded and 
thwarted by the Nationalist and pre-war diplomatic ten- 
dencies of some of the most influential nations, has produced, 
apparently, very little of that disillusionment which is 
expressed amongst ourselves by superficial speakers and 
qitics. Evidently, notwithstanding these disadvantages, 
the position of the League in the opinion of the democracies 
represented is stronger than it was a few years ago; and 
possibly one of the reasons for this is that the action of the 
impeding powers has been so plainly inspired by particu- 
jarist nationalist interest. The constituents of the Inter- 
national have a rational faith in Internationalism, and 
they see in the work of such of the League’s subsidiary 
bodies as the World Economic Conference and the Inter- 
national Labour Office organs which by their expert surveys 
and expositions of the actual industrial and social cireum- 
stances of the world reinforce Internationalism. They do 
not believe and they are justified in not believing that 
the enthusiasms of Sir William Joynson-Hicks can really 
outweigh the findings of the Economic Commission. And 
notwithstanding their little grumble at M. Albert Thomas 
for having fraternised with the representatives of Italian 
Fascism—towards whom it is his plain duty, as Director 
of the 1.L.0., to be as sympathetic as possible so long as the 
Fascist Government is in fact the corporate representative 
of Italian industry—they recognise the great value and 
possibilities of the work of that institution, and are deter- 
mined to exploit them as fully as possible. 

The Congress deserves to be thanked for the Report 
of the third Commission on Colonial Policy. It has been, 
as Vandervelde stated in his opening speech, the purpose of 
the Executive Committee to invite this Congress to make 
a specially prepared declaration in this connection. The 
preliminary work had been done with extreme thoroughness, 
and is embodied in a volume containing full reports on the 
British Empire, India, the Dutch Colonies, Italian Colonies, 
United States, French and Danish colonial policy. The 
Belgian Report, though it had been circulated, was omitted 
from the volume, owing to some disagreement upon it. 
This volume and the Report of the Commission make up 
the most instructive document on Colonial Policy I am 
acquainted with, briefly presenting, without rhetoric or 
declamation, and from a strictly practical political point 
of view, the elements of the very varied situations to be 
dealt with and the effects upon subject races of the period 
of Capitalist Imperialism which dates from the partition of 
Africa. Neither this Report nor that of any other Com- 
mission gave rise to much oratorical commentary in the 
full Congress, but it has been recognised and accepted by 
all concerned as a very solid production. It states the 
agreed facts, and it formulates an agreed common policy 
for the Labour Parties of all Imperialist countries, to be 
pursued both in national legislation and in concert with the 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Office. 

The proceedings within this Commission were somewhat 
aborious. Twice it sat till 12.80 a.m. Most of the members 
were men of sufficient knowledge either as ex-Ministers or 
Colonial administrators, or had given sufficient study to 
the problems involved to raise very little discussion upon 
the document or upon amendments obviously well con- 
sidered. But the Commission could not escape the experi- 
ence of impassioned oratory upon purely verbal points 
from some of its members who, the less knowledge, ob- 
viously, they had the more they had to say. They were 
also exposed to the impassioned precisionism of a gigantic 
Creole orator, desirous of recasting the whole introductory 
chapter on the basis of an original and quite uncomprehen- 
sive definition of what a Colony is, or rather, of what the 


Socialist International should declare to be meant by the . 


word. The Chairman succeeded in disposing of one mass 
wenn proposed by this member, together with 
others provoked by it from kindred purists by means of the 


British parliamentary device of putting the question “ that 
the words of the question stand as in the original motion,” 
and massacred the whole batch of innocents to the great 
satisfaction of the Commission in general. But this un- 
democratic procedure was protested against when its effect 
was perceived, and the truly democratic principle insisted 
upon that everyone had the right not only to put an amend- 
ment, but to have it put to the vote. Most impressive and 
wsthetically affecting in this connection was the repeated 
arising at the back of the room of a tall, dark, willowy 
Chinaman (representing no one knew whom, but denunci- 
atory of the Kuomintang Government) gracefully uplifting 
long delicate fingers and demanding to speak on questions 
of Colonial administration. Light also was thrown on the 
justification of the methods of the Bolsheviks in dealing 
with Russian Mensheviks, by the extraordinary fluency 
of the Russian Menshevik Delegate, not only in debating 
with brilliant logical force and persuasiveness every imagin- 
able form of quite inessential proposal, but also in conduct- 
ing subsidiary debates with great vigour and gesticulation 
in exchange with the Chinaman and the oratorical Creole. 
Evidently the tradition of the action of patient Moses 
when he brought down from his very Select Committee on 
Sinai the fully considered text of the Law has been much 
perverted. I feel no doubt that those Tables were broken 
over the head of some contemporary Abramovitch who 
persisted in moving amendments. 

This Congress has consolidated and strengthened the 
Parliamentary policy of Socialist Labour. In the leading 
European countries Fascism is manifestly the only future 
alternative. And Fascism, or its opposite number, Soviet 
dictatorship, is a phenomenon of the uneducated countries. 
The Congress did not fail to recognise, and Otto Bauer’s 
masterly survey expressly examined, the immense consolid- 
ation of organised capitalism in its basic form of finance 
during the period since thé war. That is perfectly well 
understood, and the campaign against its tendencies and 
effects will go forward on Parliamentary lines. There is 
no more likelihood of the educated workers of Europe 
committing themselves to a faith in Mr. Wells’ Open Con- 
spiracy than there ever was of the realisation of Auguste 
Comte’s early edition of the same idea, in his scheme for 
the Government of the world by benevolent bankers under 
the moral control of the Priesthood and Womanhood of 
Humanity. OLIVIER. 


ON LEAVING HOME 


‘ ‘ YHEN I read Mr. Pett Ridge’s remarks in the 
Observer on the East End boy and his reluctance 

to leave home—a reluctance which is one of 

the difficulties in the way of those who, with the most 
humane intentions, wish to export English boys to Canada 
or Australia—I confess my sympathies were with the 
East End boy as well as with his would-be benefactors. 
I know that for his own good he ought to go to Canada or 
Australia, but I also know that, if I were in his place, I 
should prefer to stay at home. In my own childhood the 
thought of living anywhere but at home was intolerable 
to me. It is true that home did not mean to me, as it does 
to the East End boy, a single city, but embraced a town 
(afterwards elevated to the rank of a city) and two counties. 
If I could have explained my attitude I should have said 
that within that space was the known world, and that 
beyond it was the unknown, inhabited by the dull remainder 
of human beings. All the travel I cared for could be had 
by going to the seaside—* going to the shore,” as we 
called it—for a month in summer, and by going to stay, 
for another month, with my relations on a farm. I wish 
there were any place on earth that could fill me to-day with 
the same excited anticipation that I then felt as the train 
drew into the station at Coleraine or Portrush. For an 
account of such emotions you have to go to the great love- 
poems. If I had had a fortune, it is in that countryside 
that I should have built my house. I had marked the site 
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in a long sloping field, indeed, and in the happiest of my 
dreams I was a rich enough man—or, rather, boy—to buy 
it. This small area was for me the place in which all the 
interesting people lived, and all the interesting things 
happened. Life beyond its borders was life cut off from 
sunlight, from pleasure, from friendship. 

It is not that I was totally uninterested in the world 
outside. I liked to read about it in books and in the cricket 
reports in the newspapers. I could read about Red Indians 
and their tomahawks, however, without enjoying the life 
of the palefaces who were scalped by them. No boy ever 
read with greater excitement of sailors cast away in an 
open boat, without water in mid-ocean, and dying of thirst 
under a tropical sun till they were saved by an opportune 
shower caught in the hollow of a sail; but no boy ever 
wished less to share their perils and their pangs. Mutinies, 
grizzly bears, cannibals, desert islands—as I read about 
them, I am sure I enjoyed them all the more for living in 
a country remote from discomforts of the kind. Even the 
English school stories of Talbot Baines Reed—and how 
enthralling they were !—filled me with no desire to go to 
school in England. I cannot quite understand how it was 
that I was so ardent a worshipper of Surrey cricketers, and 
yet would have regarded life in Surrey as little better than 
penal servitude. But so it was. 

And, as I grew older, my reluctance to leave home did 
not grow less. I ceased to dream of becoming a rich man— 
or, at least, to hope to become one—but I was content to 
remain at home as a poor one. If I had possessed a fortune 
of even ten shillings a week, I doubt if I should ever have 
budged from my two counties. To possess ten shillings a 
week became for a time my highest ambition. I had read 
Thoreau, and had set my heart on a labourer’s cottage on 
the top of a hill where I could live at a rent of a shilling a 
week. I do not say that, if I had been offered the choice 
between ten shillings a week in the labourer’s cottage and 
ten thousand pounds a year in London, I should have 
chosen the ten shillings a week, for even then I loved 
money. But I should have accepted the ten thousand a 
year with a wrench of the heart. I should have felt that 
1 was abandoning the place and people I liked best for 
places and people that no one could like. 

Possibly the East End boy is filled with much the same 
emotions when he is invited to leave the streets of White- 
chapel for the great open spaces of Canada and Australia. 
*“In London, with all its faults,” says Mr. Pett Ridge, 
“there is always something happening, isn’t there? And 
the East End boy is accustomed to it and is afraid of 
adventuring to places where life might be dull.”” Put County 
Derry and County Antrim (including Belfast) in the place 
of London, and that exactly represents my boyish attitude 
to leaving home. In that area there was always something 
interesting happening. On one day the cow called Grey- 
brick would have a calf. On another Balleney Cricket 
Club first eleven would play Ballinteer Cricket Club first 
eleven. On another there would be an auction of sheep 
a dozen miles away so well worth going to that I would 
rise at six in the morning and tramp all day in farmyard 
slush under the pouring rain in order not to miss so great 
an occasion. On another a country clergyman would call 
and argue about poetry. On another a solicitor would call 
and argue about land purchase. On another flax would be 
pulled. On another it would be put to rot in the dams. 
Never was there an empty moment. Life went on to the 
accompaniment of a constant flow of interesting talk from 
three generations of human beings. Strange how seldom one 
met a bore in that area and in that era! In those days 
people could talk in the most fascinating way about whether 
singing hymns in church was contrary to Scripture, or 
about whether a Presbyterian minister was right in refusing 


a 


to baptise a dying baby on the ground that its parent; 
were superstitious in believing that baptism was necessany, 
to salvation, or about old Isabel S ’s cataract, or abou 
the dubious morals of the D family: in fact, aboy 
anything on earth or in heaven or in hell, from Robey 
Cc *s becoming a Good Templar to the destination of 
W. E. Gladstone after the last judgment. It was obvioys 
that people in any other part of the world would not eye, 
have known who Isabel S was, that they could no 
have pointed out the village of Articlave on the map, and} 
was unlikely that they had horses like Ned and Moll, o 
that they had cousins like our own cousins. Some day | 
will write an appreciation of cousins. If I wished th 
world to stand still in those days, it was not a mere selfs) 
wish for the preservation of my own family and myself; jj 
was also a wish for an eternal tea-table surrounded eternally 
by the same cousins of the same age, eating the same kinj 
of hot buttered cake for ever and ever, bathing and playing 
tennis by day, playing cricket in the field of whins in the 
evening, and talking at the gate after dark and afterwan( 
in bed. It would have been in vain to suggest to me that 
China or Peru contained wonders to equal the human beings 
who lived in our house in Balleney. Had I been presen 
at that conversation in which Lamb and Hazlitt discussed 
people they would like to have known, I should have been 
privately convinced that I myself already possessed the 
crown and nonpareil of human acquaintance in my cousins, 
To-day, when families are dwindling, no one under middle. 
age seems to possess that multitude of cousins that wer 
the common lot in those better days. And how one can 
have a happy childhood without cousins I find it difficult to 
understand. Still there were other friendships that made 
life exciting—friends who could maintain that constant 
stream of babble which is the best portion of a good or bad 
boy’s life: who could talk about Dickens and Stevenson 
and football, who could talk about people, friends from whom 
one never parted except under the compulsion of meal-time 
or bed-time. Even an East End boy, born into a cousinless 
world, must have friendships that fill the streets with 
lights for him—friendships for lack of which Canada or 
Australia would seem a barren wilderness. We who have 
grown up know that it is impossible to live in any part of 
the world without making friends, but no boy, if he has had 
a happy life, can believe that anywhere on earth ar 
friends who can take the place of his own. The young ar: 
supposed to be imaginative, but few of them have imagination 
enough to conceive surroundings unlike their own inhabited 
by people unlike their own, and yet more desirable. Ii 
you wish to make youth adventurous, I am inclined to 
think that children should be brought up as miserably 4 
possible. The great ages of adventure were ages of flogging 
parents and flogging schoolmasters. I myself was unfor 
tunate enough to be brought up among relations who wert 
almost incapable of saying an unkind word and to be 
educated at a school at which bullies were unknown ani 
caning was unthought of. As a result, though I had my 
own introspective miseries, I was so happy in the compaty 
of other people that I wished nothing ever to change and 
to inhabit the same time and place for eternity. I fancy the 
boys of the present age are, apart from the lack of cousiis, 
the happiest boys in the world’s history. Children wert 
never so well treated since the world began. That certainly 
is not the way in which to persuade the rising generatiol 
to emigrate to Canada or Australia. Home life must be 
made harsher before the great open spaces can seem @ 
Paradise to the imagination of English boys. Y. ¥. 














Correspondence 
THE POLICE AND THE PUBLIC 


To the Editor of Tae New STatESMAN. 

Srr,—In the article in your issue of August 4th, commenting 
on the result of the Savidge Inquiry, you remark that no ont 
concerned, except perhaps the Home Secretary and Mr. Lees: 
Smith, emerges with credit, not even the original defendants— 
by which I presume you refer to my clients, Sir Leo Money and 
Miss Savidge. uke 

I venture to think that this criticism does less than justice 
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the action of those advising Sir Leo Money and Miss Savidge, 
who were originally responsible for bringing the action of the 
Police to the notice of the House of Commons—which eventually 
resulted in the Tribunal being set up by Parliament. 

It might well have been that Sir Leo Money and Miss Savidge, 
having been acquitted by the decision of the Magistrate, would 
have been content to let the matter pass, with the protest which 
my firm made on their behalf to the Home Secretary, and this 
course was naturally pointed out to them by me, at the time. 
Both they and their advisers, however, thought that a grave 
public question was at issue, and that the attention of the 
House of Commons should be brought to it. 

In this I claim that they rendered a great public service, to 
which your article and other Press comments do less than 
justice. Yours, etc., 

115 Moorgate, E.C. 2. 

August 9th. 

[We are glad to print this letter and to take this opportunity of 
recognising the public spirit of Mr. Syrett’s clients, who were 
willing to suffer a certain amount of unavoidable personal 
discredit for the sake of bringing to light a serious blot on the 
present administration of the departments of the Public Prosecu- 
tor and 3 the Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police.— 
Ep. N.S. 


HERBERT S. SyRETT. 


To the Editor of Tus NEw STATESMAN. 


Sin,—The study of literature in this country is apparently a 
dangerous business. Your correspondents have already des- 
cribed the activities of Sir Archibald Bodkin and his letter- 
searchers, under that section of the Post Office Act which deals 
with “ obscene ’”’ literature. May I add a warning about the 
risks that travellers from the Continent may quite unwittingly 
run when they bring books through the English Customs ? 

I recently wanted to find out whether I could bring from 
France a copy of Joyce’s Ulysses without getting it confiscated, 
and I took my inquiry to a Customs official. ‘‘ Is the work,” 
he asked me politely, ‘“‘ of an indecent or seditious nature ? ”’ 
[assured him that it was regarded as highly indecent. ‘* Then,” 
he replied, *“‘ not only would such a work be detained, but also 
very serious inquiries would be made by the authorities as to 
your reason for having it in your possession.” 

I was further told that the Customs people have some sort 
of list of forbidden books, any of which, if found in a passenger’s 
luggage, may be made the starting point for ‘‘ very serious 
inquiries.” ‘This list is ** not available for the public,” and it is 
therefore quite impossible to know that one has bought any of 
these books until a Customs officer starts to make trouble about 
it. An odd position. 

Surely this Customs ‘“‘ Index” ought to be made public, 
together with the name of the person who compiles it? Can 
it be Sir Archibald himself, or is a permanent civil servant kept 
as obscenitary inspector? In any case, I have no doubt that 
every line of this discussion is being grimly followed by “‘ the 
authorities,” who, perhaps, are even now making ‘“* very serious 
inquiries’ about all of us, including yours, etc., 

103 St. George’s Square, G. GoRDON YOUNG. 

WV. 


August 11th. 


THE EMPIRE SETTLEMENT BILL 
To the Editor of Tux, NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—In the article in your issue of the 11th on ‘“ Emigration 
and Relief,” mention is made of my contribution to the English 
Review of July on migration on county community lines. I do 
not seem to have made it clear that the proposal that migration 
should be localised on a county or regional basis is not specifically 
mentioned in Mr. Somerville’s Empire Settlement Bill, but the 
latter gives powers which would make such schemes practicable, 
financially and otherwise. The Bill is not confined to any one 
form of migration, but seeks to put new heart into the whole 
endeavour, since, by a reconstruction of administrative authority 
and the release of finance from half measures, it ‘* brings Great 
Britain within the Empire.” 

Implicit in the county community proposal is the principle 
of British participation in oversea settlement by agreement 
with the Dominion authorities, and the understanding that 
together with new legislation a new mind is necessary. The 
doubling of our population during the last seventy years forces 
upon Great Britain, as a paramount duty, not the provision of 
capital from her overtaxed people for the development of Do- 
minion lands as such, but for creating sane conditions and 
employment overseas for her congested urban population.— 
Yours, etc., ERNEST BETHAM. 


A SHOCK FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 


Simr,—Your readers will be indebted to Mr. Fred Hughes for 
his valuable contribution to the question of women’s work and 
unemployment. His figures are particularly useful. But I do 
not find myself able to agree with his interpretation of them. 

He shows that in the case of commercial and business clerks 
the men increased by about 170,000 during a ten-year period 
(1911 to 1921), and the women by 315,000, and draws from these 
figures the rather surprising conclusion that women cannot have 
displaced men in this line of work, because the men, too, have 
shown an increase. But how does he know how many men 
might have been employed if there had been less competition 
from the opposite sex ? I never meant to imply that the actual 
number of men had decreased, since we are dealing with a 
growing population and expanding business in many lines. 
Another two or three hundred thousand men clerks might have 
taken on these positions if there had been fewer women available, 
and many of the women might have found their places by 
marrying these men. (Moreover the years taken include the 
war, and are not normal years.) 

If we take the last ten years, there has been an immense 
increase in the number of unemployed men, while, at the same 
time, as Mr. Hughes says, more and more young girls have gone 
in for clerical work and fewer young men. What has become 
of the boys who (in the absence of these girls) would have been 
able to go in for office work? They have entered into other 
lines of work, and, not finding enough room, large numbers of 
them are now unemployed. But if they had not been driven 
out of office work by the young girls (who work, for the most 
part, at rates which undercut the men) they would have had no 
difficulty in finding jobs. More than one million situations are 
now held by young women which under the type of life of a 
couple of generations ago would have given employment to men. 
Under the then conditions the majority of these women would 
have been absorbed as wives. But we have now deliberately 
created an immense erray of unmarried women workers who 
are taking up whole fields of work formerly occupied by men. 

I do not, of course, suggest that this is the main cause of 
unemployment amongst men; but it is a cause—for it is clear 
that if our social system were differently organised at least 
two-thirds of these women could live (as, in another age, they 
would certainly have done) as wives and mothers. 

The whole problem is immensely difficult and complicated, 
but I challenge the modern assumption that it is desirable to 
train girls to compete against men, rather than to co-operate 
with them. Our outlook is purely individualistic and non- 
racial. As Mr. Hughes admits, the emancipation of women (in 
the false sense of to-day) is undermining our home-life and 
imposing celibacy (or extra-matrimonial sex-life) upon millions 
of young women. We are now faced with a situation in which 
the child-life, upon which the future rests, comes from the very 
poorest and most ignorant sections of the community ; while 
the young women of the more educated classes flood the labour 
market and increasingly destroy their own possibilities of 
fertility.—Yours, etc., Meyrick Boornu. 


WOOL AND PROTECTION 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—If you were to find yourself in the position of an em- 
ployer of labour in the English Wool Textile industry with 
up-to-date machinery, highly skilled workpeople, excellent 
designers, enthusiastic salesmen and agents and efficient clerical 
staff, but with very few orders on your books, would you con- 
tinue to ery “‘ Free Trade for old England for ever” ? 

Would you welcome with a glowing smile the imports of 
millions of pounds worth of foreign materials, exact copies of 
your seasonal designs, produced by Mediterranean and Mid- 
European peoples whose standard of living would distress even 
Tue NEw STaTEesMAN’s junior office boy ? 

And would you give your blessing to each and every foreign 
nation which piles up its barrier of tariffs against you to protect 
its ‘* efficient’ workpeople and capitalists ? 

Or would it occur to you that by adopting a policy of wholesale 
Protection for England we might have something to bargain 
with, some means of persuading other nations to moderate their 
policy ? 

I suggest that we are at present the laughing stock of all our 
intelligent competitors, and to continue to preach a doctrine 
which in itself may be excellent, but which is not accepted by any 
other nation, is suicidal.—Yours, etce., C. L. Brown. 

Cartwright Mills, 

Bradford. 
August 14th. 

[We have never cried *‘ Free Trade for old England for ever,” 
nor ever endorsed the pure Free Trade doctrine as such. Our 
view is that each industry demanding the artificial assistance of 
a tariff wall or of a subsidy must make out its own case and prove 
its point. The wool industry has not yet in our opinion made out 
a good case for any such assistance.—Eb. N.S.] 
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THE “ OLD MAN ” THEORY 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—The answer to Mr. H. G. Wells’s letter about my review 
is to be found on pages 49 and 50 of The Outline of History 
(Vol.1). If the reader will compare my digest of the “Old Man” 
theory with the original version I took it from in that book, 
he will be able to judge for himself whether Mr. Wells has “* writ- 
ten or said” anything ‘even remotely like it.” True, he 
ascribes the authority for the story to Worthington Smith’s 
Man the Primeval Savage. But he calls it “a very vividly 
written description of early Paleolithic life,’ and he then pro- 
ceeds to outline the activities of the Old Man and the younger 
males in such a way that if he does not commit himself to the 
story, he leaves the impression with the reader that he accepts 
it without any qualification.—Yours, etc., H. J.M. 


Miscellany 


THE END OF SUMMER 
Wi tie the silence of July is beginning to fade into 


the coming of autumn, some of the birds, their 

domestic duties over, resume their song. Three 
species in our neighbourhood are now singing regularly 
—the robin, the wren and the yellow-ammer. Other birds 
still make music of sorts, though one can hardly describe 
their music as song. The screech of the swift is still to 
be heard, a sound which always recalls hot summer days. 
The turtle dove still “ purrs”’ in the high pines and the 
martins are twittering everywhere in the air. But of song, 
in the proper sense, there is comparatively little. 

Yet of bird life there is on all sides abundance. Just 
outside the toolhouse we have allowed a tall thistle to grow 
for the express purpose of attracting goldfinches. Working 
inside the toolhouse I hear a sweet note and turning my 
eyes without moving my body I see within three or four feet 
of me a cock goldfinch, resplendent with crimson crown 
and yellow-barred wings, perched among the purple flower 
heads, picking out such seeds as are already ripe among the 
bloom on this nearly-six-foot-high thistle. 

On the posts of the bull-fence and, indeed, on every 
projecting point of vantage, including the tombstones 
in the village churchyard, pairs of spotted flycatchers 
with their young are skilfully hawking for their living. 
Surely they are the most silent of all our birds, rarely 
uttering their tiny note. On the same fence a turtle dove 
perches after sailing slowly down from its lofty nest in 
an eighty-foot high larch, its white-edged tail outspread, 
fanlike, as it alights. Two more of its species are down in 
the sloping pasture land below the cottage. 

As I stand on the balcony, looking southward over the 
weald, watching showers and sunshine making rapidly 
changing effects of light and darkness, now blotting out 
the South Downs in a curtain of grey mist, now revealing 
every fold on their northern face in the illumination of the 
afternoon sun, my attention is attracted to a flight of rather 
large birds, going northwards. They are missel thrushes, 
mostly young birds, looking lighter in colour in their greys 
and browns than do their maturer elders. The young 
birds of the season are beginning to flock, but I wonder at 
their northward flight. Presently some of them return— 
there were about forty of them altogether, and the sudden 
thought strikes me, they are flocking, but not yet migrating ; 
they are probably raiding our rowan trees, which lie to the 
north of the cottage. On going round where I could see the 
rowans, I find the latter conjecture was correct. The trees 
are full of birds—missel-thrushes, song-thrushes, blackbirds 
and starlings—all feasting on the luscious tomato-coloured 


fruit, which the birds dearly love. The rowan-trees 


are stripped of berries before any others, except perhaps 
The birds are very wasteful feeders, scattering 


cherry trees. 
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far more than they eat, so that the ground beneath js 
bright with fallen fruit. 

The second brood of young martins has just left the hest, 
but soon tiring in the air, the young birds return frequently 
to their mud cabin to rest. One of them somehow misseq 
its way and flew through the door opening on to the baleon 
into the hall or landing, and fell on the covering-lid of the 
coal-box. It twittered plaintively, but when I went to its 
rescue, it had fluttered on to the floor. However, jt 
was quite uninjured and able to rise from the ground and 
fly out through the door and was soon disporting itself 
in the upper air. 

Young great tits are again paying occasional visits to 
their coconuts which they had deserted for some weeks, 
and the pines are full of the faint music of flocks of blue 
tits and gold crests, frequently intermingled with willow. 
warblers. Now and again a young greenfinch perches on 
the bull-fence or descends thence into the grass searching 
for the abundant insect food. Sometimes a small flock of 
linnets flies across the sky and once at least a cock bird, 
his breast still resplendent with crimson, lighted on the 
fence and sang through his sweet song. 

The rough places are ablaze with the purple of rosebay 
willowherb which has come up in enormous quantities this 
year. The more meadowlike grass is blue with graceful 
harebells, varied with the dark purple heads of knapweed 
and the bright yellow of bird’s foot trefoil. Here and 
there a late spike of foxglove lingers or a stray head of 
crimson ragged robin. Butterflies seemed rather scarce this 
year, though a beautiful small copper, spreading its wings 
in the sun, now and then delights the eye, a gorgeous little 
thing in perfect plumage. 

Even though the joys of summer are passing, the change 
to autumn brings new pleasures. The flocking of the missel- 
thrushes recalls from the recesses of the memory a soaking, 
but delightful day on the Fafner Alp, where. lying on the 
floor of a dry barn, wrapped in my mackintosh and armed 
with my glasses, I became suddenly aware of a host of these 
thrushes filling the pine woods, coming apparently from 
nowhere ; or a similar experience in a dense, warm, English 
mist on the summit of Leith Hill, or an autumn evening 
at Tre Croci in the Dolomites. To the lover of nature, 
all seasons have their charms and the greatest charm is 
change. W. M. Crook. 


Drama 


A GOOD PLAY SPOILED 


O doubt many playgoers welcomed the announce- 
ment that Mr. Galsworthy’s Loyalties was to 


be revived at Wyndham’s Theatre by Mr. Leon 
M. Lion. For it is a good play. Although the theme in its 
bald outline is commonplace enough, the interest is sus- 
tained by the subtle accuracy with which the author 
portrays the fundamental and inevitable conflict between 
the standards of the Jew and the standards of the public- 
school service-club class. The Jew and the gallant 
officer are fellow-guests at a country house at Newmarket. 
The officer has given the Jew a filly he did not want or 
could not afford to keep. The Jew, after working her a 
bit, finds she is a better horse than either of them had 
supposed, and sells her to a bookmaker for £1,000. He does 
not think of giving the officer, who is newly married and 
extremely hard up, any share of his profit. The officer in 
a rage, acting on the spur of the moment and feeling that 
he is only getting a bit of his own back, makes an extremely 
daring jump from one balcony to another and back agai, 
and steals the £1,000 (in notes) from under the Jew’s pillow. 
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Three weeks later the filly wins the Cambridgeshire, so 
that the Jew too has to curse his own folly in getting rid 
of her. 

Meanwhile, to the disgust of his host and the rest of the 
house party, the Jew insists on bringing the police into the 
jusiness with a view to getting his money back. They 
sneer at him for caring so much about his £1,000—for he is 
, very rich man—and for putting it above his obligation 
to consider the feelings of his kindly aristocratic host. 
Later he refuses to take the money back, content to have 
been proved right in his strong suspicions and thus to have 
justified himself before the eyes of the Gentiles. His deep 
and practical concern about money, followed by his 
readiness to count it as nothing when the honour of his 
race seems to require defence, offers a superficially para- 
doxical but very exact illustration of fundamental Jewish 
mentality, its practicality and its pride. The Jew, as 
played by Mr. Lion, dominates the scene. He is in the 
right from beginning to end. He does not comprehend 
public-school standards of behaviour. He does not pretend 
tobe a “ gentleman,”’ but he exhibits no mean motive. He 
is determined to prove his point, and having proved it 
knows how to make a fine gesture. He is an “ outsider,” 
but he is the most dignified figure in the play. 

It is a good play, but it is good potentially rather than 
inevitably. A tremendous lot, that is to say, is left to the 
actors. Mr. Galsworthy does not help them out as much 
as he perhaps might have done ; he offers them any number 
of opportunities for creating intense dramatic situations, 
but the drama depends rather on the way in which the 
scene is handled on the stage than on the words in the book. 
Clumsy acting destroys the whole point of such a play, 
and sad to say in this present revival most of the acting 
isclumsy. Someone the other day, writing of the alleged 
present dearth of good plays, referred in pretty strong 
language to the present dearth of good actors and actresses. 
He could not have found a better case to illustrate his 
point than Mr. Lion’s production of Loyalties. Mr. Lion 
himself is admirable. He plays the part of the Jew almost 
as well as one could wish it to be played. Nor is it possible 
to find any fault with the acting of Mr. Henry West as 
Lord St. Erth, of Mr. Lawrence Hannay as the old solicitor, 
or of Mr. D. J. Williams and Mr. Alfred Clark as Ricardos 
and Gilman respectively. But the rest of the players are 
not adequate. Major Colford is too stupid and too coarse. 
Margaret Orme stays on her own side of the footlights. 
Lady Adela talks in her husband’s dressing-room at 11.30 
p.m. as if she were posing before the large London audience 
before whom in fact she is posing. The General contrives 
somehow to be insignificant instead of impressive. Charles 
Winsor and Mabel Dancy do not fill out their parts—they 
seem too slight for them. 

But the worst failure of the play is Mr. Eric Maturin as 
Captain Dancy, D.S.O., the man who committed the theft ; 
and oddly enough he is the only member of the original 
cast and plays his own old part. Captain Dancy is sup- 
posed to be a tremendous dare-devil whom everybody 
loves and who inspires such loyalty in his friends that they 
are ready to support him through thick and thin even if 
he has “ looted” the Jew. But Mr. Maturin plays the part 
ina guilty hang-dog fashion from the very first act. His 
acting reminds one of the obvious villainy of the villain 
ina Lyceum melodrama. His plain job is to gain the 
sympathy of the audience in the same measure as he enjoys 
the sympathy of his friends; but instead of that he is 
sheepish and shifty, suspect from the first moment of his 
appearance. There is no touch either of charm or of 
daredevilry about him. The audience is meant to feel, 

Here is a very fine fellow—not very moral perhaps, 
possibly a little unbalanced, but anyhow brave and care- 


less and lovable.”” But what it actually feels about the 
Dancy of Mr. Eric Maturin is, ‘‘ How on earth can these 
good people have been so stupid as to have trusted that 
fellow an inch further than they could see him? He is so 
obviously a rotter and a weak spindly rotter at that—his 
legs sprawl all over the place and he seems incapable of 
looking anybody, even his wife, in the face.” 

Why did not Mr. Galsworthy see to it when the play was 
first produced that this very important part was properly 
played? Mr. Maturin’s conception of Capt. Dancy, D.S.O., 
as a weak-kneed liar spoils the essential drama of the piece. 
If Dancy is not a pretty fine fellow, his conflict with the 
Jew becomes commonplace and uninteresting. He looks 
always at the ground, he is ashamed of something, he is 
ostentatiously contemptible. One feels when he is dead 
that his wife, cry as she may, is well rid of him and will 
soon realise as much. Yet the whole point is that Dancy 
was not contemptible, that, on the contrary, he was 
exceptionally able to inspire the trust and love and loyalty 
of all his friends. The Jew is intended, of course, to 
triumph, but he is not intended to have so easy a walk- 
over as Mr. Maturin gives him. His triumph is altogether 
too complete. It is true that Mr. Galsworthy has not made 
the part of Captain Dancy an easy part to play. The 
words he has to pronounce do not themselves help him to 
enlist the sympathies of the audience, but neither are they 
such as to prevent a first-rate actor creating the impression 
of at least half-rightness that is indispensable if the conflict 
of loyalties is to seem at all real. Mr. Lion as the Jew is 
strong and impressive, but in this present production he 
seems to be exerting his strength against something less 
than nothing. And so the play is spoiled. Perhaps when 
we have better actors we shall have better plays. 

At the very end of the play, after Captain Dancy has duly 
shot himself, Margaret Orme, the female chorus, is made to 
say as the curtain goes down, “ Keeps faith! We've all 
done that. It’s not enough.” The phrase is reminiscent 
of Nurse Cavell, but what Mr. Galsworthy intended it to 
mean in relation to the theme of his play we have not, we 
must confess, the faintest idea. R. B. 


REQUIESCANT 


“ O you love me?” ‘Don’t you know it?” 
ID “Yes, but say it.” “Say it? Why?” 
“Just to hear you.” ‘‘ Don’t I show it?” 
‘If you show it, why so shy ? 
Not to please me?” 
** Vain endeavour!” 
“Why so frightened 
Of a name?” 
‘** Ah, my lover, 
Have you never 
To another 
Said the same?” 


“Yet you love me. Why not say it? 
Fear the shadow, not the thing?” 
‘** Say it only to betray it— 
Word not worth the uttering! 
‘Love’ !—I’ve said it, 
Cried it, sworn it, 
Clutehed it, nursed it— 
But it dies. 
Ask no more, dear, 
I’ve forsworn it: 
When I name it, 
Dead men rise.” 
F. L. Lucas, 
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Current Literature 
WITCHCRAFT 


Malleus Maleficarum. Translated with Notes by the Rev. 
MontTaGuE Summers. Limited to 1,275 copies. John 
Rodker. 35s. 

Readers of Mr. Montague Summers’s Geography of Witchcraft 
will know what to expect from this book. It is a monument of 
learning, and full of interest alike for those who believe in 
witchcraft and for those who regard it as an exploded super- 
stition. Mr. Summers says truly that the Malleus is a work 
more talked of than read. It is indeed difficult for most people 
to plough through the monkish Latin of the original: and he has 
manfully faced the immense labour of translating it into English, 
of enriching it with most valuable notes, and of adding a preface 
n which his well-known opinions are explained and defended 
with his accustomed vigour. 

Mr. Summers regards the witches not as isolated sinners, but 
as members of a huge anti-social and anti-Christian organisation, 
to which the Bolsheviks, the Illuminati, the Albigenses, the 
Poor Men of Lyons, the Third International, Anacharsis Clootz, 
and Bakunin belonged; and he thinks the Inquisition the 
only effective weapon ever devised for dealing with this diabolical 
conspiracy. ‘‘ We must not be surprised,” he says, “if the 
methods employed by the Holy Office may seem a little drastic, 
a little severe.’ Had this ‘“‘ most excellent tribunal” continued 
to enjoy its salutary powers, the world at large would be in a 
far happier position to-day. For him, wa.locks, incubi, succubi, 
werwolves still exist: the world still swarms with demons 
whose special prey is women: and, where intercourse with these 
demons is suspected, it is right to deal with the suspects by the 
means recommended by the Inquisitors of 1489. 

It is, of course, true that the two authors of the book, Kramer 
and Sprenger, received the approval of Innocent VIII. Hearing 
that certain parts of Germany were infested with witches, the 
Pope issued the famous Bull Swmmis desiderantes affectibus, 
in which he gave full power to the two friars to investigate, 
to try, and to punish: and the Malleus Maleficarum is their 
manifesto. According to Mr. Summers, this means that Roma 
locuta est. He does not quite venture to assert that Innocent’s 
Bull ranks with the Ineffabilis Deus of Pius [X.; but he claims 
it as ex cathedra and infallible; it is a ‘“* dogmatie exposition 
by Christ’s vicar upon earth.” 

We are not Catholics, Anglo- or other; but nothing is farther 
from our wish than to make an attack upon either. Yet, being in 
total disagreement with Mr. Summers, we are bound to express 
our disagreement. And, as he strongly censures one of the 
Roman communion, the Jesuit Father Thurston, for denying the 
existence of witches, we gather that it is not necessary to be a Pro- 
testant in order to disagree with Mr. Summers. On the Inquisi- 
tion we have no need to speak more strongly than Acton, who, 
though often restrained, was never excommunicated. We 
shall therefore, we hope, be pardoned by Catholics if we say 
that while we regard the Malleus as an invaluable mine of 
folk-lore, we regard the practices it recommends as based on 
mistaken beliefs, and as far more than “a little drastic.” 

If the book were simply a record of discredited and anti- 
quated ideas, if it were but an account of the rites of the priests 
of some Bendis or Baal, it would indeed have a painful interest, 
but an interest purely antiquarian. It is quite true, for example, 
that in 1590 a number of “ witches ’’ were tortured and put 
to death by a Protestant king for trafficking with the devil. 
The narrative is hideous enough: but its appeal to-day is 
historical and literary only ; it incidentally helps us to appreciate 
Macbeth. Beyond that, it is nothing. The thing is dead. 
You can as easily picture King George wielding the battle-axe 
of Bruce as the Lord Justice Clerk torturing another Dr. Fian 
or Gellis Duncan. Apparently, however, if we are to believe 
Mr. Summers, the world has gone back instead of forward. 
There are Dr. Fians, and we ought to deal with them in the 
good old fashion. Sister Helen can still, by melting Rache- 
puppen, kill her faithless lover, and we have a right to rack 
her in order to make her confess. Our canons of evidence, 
our ways of testing witnesses, our medical and physical science, 
even our feelings of justice and mercy, are all retrograde. It 


will take an undoubted and irrevocable Papal utterance to con- 


vince us that these are the views of the enlightened and humane 
Benedict XV. 


What, then, are the beliefs on which Kramer and Sprenger 
We give a few of the least astonishing : 
I know of some men, says one of the authors (page 145), 
One of them, who had 


based their actions? 


who wished to eat some May butter. 
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formed some open or tacit pact with the devil, said, “] Will os 
you the best May butter.” And he took off his clothes, and sat 
in the stream that was flowing close by, with his back agains, 
the current, uttered certain words, and moved the water With 
his hands behind his back, and in a short time brought out » 
quantity of butter of the sort that the country-women gel] in the 
market in May. And the others tasted it and declared jt Was 
the very best. 


Or, again, a father complaining of the drought is told by his 
daughter, eight years old, that she has learnt from her mothe 
how to make rain. First, very cannily, getting the child to 
make it rain, but only on his own fields, the father next ACCUSEs 
his wife, who is condemned and burnt (p. 144). Or, again 
(p. 40), ‘‘ There are two reasons why devils molest men at Certain 
phases of the moon. First, that they may bring disrepy 
on a creature of God, namely, the moon. Secondly, they cannot 
operate except through the medium of natural powers ; and 
because the brain is the most humid of all the parts of the 
body, therefore it chiefly is subject to the operation of th 
moon, which itself has power to incite humours. Therefore 
the devils disturb a man’s fancy according to certain phases 
of the moon, when the brain is ripe for such influences.” After 
this it is no surprise to read (p. 16), that “ since Zoroaster was 
wholly given up to the magic arts, it was the devil alone wh 
inspired him to study and observe the stars.” 

The book is crowded with instances of men overlooked by 
witches, of the destruction from a distance of bodily or mental 
powers, of bowmen given by Satan the skill of William Tel, 
An archer named Puncker (p. 150), having secured the favour 
of the devil by shooting three arrows at the image of the Saviour, 
was thenceforth able to shoot every day three arrows that 
could not miss. It did not matter where a man hid himself; 
Puncker had only to loose an arrow and that man was mortally 
wounded. “It is probable that the devil favours the number 
three because it represents an effective denial of the Holy 
Trinity.” It is satisfactory to learn that the inscription over 
the Cross is a safe protection; and, though a circumstantial 
account is given (p. 178) of a man turned, like Lucius, into 
an ass, we are glad to hear that the Inquisitors themselves 
(whatever doubts may be engendered by the study of their 
book) have never been known to suffer such a metamorphosis, 
These are a few specimens—which have, of course, been 
paralleled ad infinitum from the ideas of savage tribes all over 
the world—of the beliefs held by many churchmen, though the 
book itself bears witness in every chapter that they were denied 
by others, in 1479. 

Now to glance very briefly at the system adopted by the 
Inquisitors for dealing with the evil. Mere suspicion, whether 
** mild ” or ‘*‘ vehement,’ whether based on overt act or on the 
vaguest common gossip, was enough to justify an arrest. People 
were, indeed, frequently censured for refraining from giving 
information, however trifling the facts they knew or guessed. 
Once in the hands of authority, the suspect had but slight 
chance of escape. A ‘“ mortal”? enemy, it is true, was not 
accepted as a witness; but the interpretation of the word 
** mortal ”’ was left to the discretion of the judges ; and enemies 
less ferocious might depose as they pleased. In certain 
circumstances the accused might be allowed counsel; but 
counsel was strictly forbidden to indulge in “ logical subtleties 
or legal devices,’ and was liable to excommunication if he 
should turn out to have been defending heresy. On the specious 
plea that the malice of the witch might be dangerous even at 4 
distance, she (for the poor creature was usually a womat) 
might be refused the names of her accusers, and even her counsé! 
was by no means always allowed to know them. If she had 
maid, the maid also was imprisoned and interrogated. There 
was, needless to say, no jury. Even if found innocent on any 
oceasion, the suspect might be tried again for the same offence 
if further evidence could be unearthed. 

It would seem that the Inquisition was much fretted by the 
constant denials of the prisoners. Such denials were, of course, 
only to be expected, and were really an aggravation of the 
guilt ; for it was well known that the devil gives his votaries 
power to resist interrogation. It was, therefore, necessary 
to search for the fatal mark of allegiance, which was not, like 
that of Cain, conspicuous; and the search was thorough, 
indecent, and violent. One is not surprised that often the 
** discovery” of the mark led to confession. If, however, it 
failed, torture was threatened, or the imprisonment continued. 
The judge might then summon the prisoner’s friends, and tel 
them to urge her to confess, saying that “if she did so she 
might escape the death-penalty.” But, as it is lawful to meet 
“vana’” with * vana,” that is to lie to liars, a hint was give? 
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that she would be let off with exile or suffered to live in obscurity ; 
she was not to be told that the reprieve meant merely detention 
for life. She frequently did confess: for, as the two friars 
remark, ‘“* the misery of imprisonment, and the advice of honest 
men, often dispose the accused to discover the truth.” If 
even this fails, the judge ** questions her lightly, without shedding 
plood °—one of these “ light questions *’ being to hang her by 
the thumbs so that her toes just touch the ground. Sometimes 
she is promised relief on condition that she supplies ‘* evidence ”’ 
against others. If—which sometimes happened—she \ still 
remained obstinate, she received real torture, and her end— 
like that of husband-poisoners—was to be burned. 

It shows how far we have degenerated from our ancestors 
that there has actually been an outcry against two or three 
policemen for asking a few questions, without even showing 
the rack, of a young girl for the space of five hours. It is 
probable that Kramer and Sprenger would have got the “truth” 
out in ten minutes: at any rate, if it had taken them a year, 
they would have got it. Compared with them, our detectives 
and inspectors are indeed incompetent. It shows also the 
immense improvement made by Christianity that, whereas the 
heathen Cicero is never tired of dilating on the worthlessness 
of evidence obtained by torture, the triumph of the religion 
of love is marked by the complete demonstration of the utility 
of such evidence. Sceptics who doubt the existence of the 
devil should read this book. They will speedily be convinced ; 
but they will have their own opinions as to who the persons 
were whom he chose to possess. E. E. Kewwerr. 


NEW NOVELS 


Swan Song. By Joun Gatswortuy. 
Home to Harlem. By CLaupE Mackay. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
Por Women. By Noran Hovtr. Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 


Swan Song concludes the Forsyte Saga of Mr. Galsworthy. 
To one who has never read the Saga, the task of dealing with 
this final volume seems at first hopeless, but actually one can 
form a fairer estimate of the quality of this book by taking it 
to stand alone, than if one had been mesmerised into bland 
acceptance of style, form, and matter by the sense of epic con- 
tinuity engendered from reading earlier volumes. In all very 
long books there takes place a slow ossification of the characters, 
which may escape the reader. Andif this is not enough, if the 
reader has long ceased to scrutinise the characters who tender 
their season ticket so promptly at the turnstile, there is always a 
drowsy atmosphere to send him nodding. That is the atmos- 
phere in which everything is being referred back to something 
else; in which a weak incident is made to pass muster because 
“even so had old so-and-so kissed old so-and-so under the 
crab apple ’—because over all the creaking machinery of a book 
hangs the easy drama, the stupor of constant allusions to obsolete 
customs, vanished characters, past time. Of course, this sweep 
of time can give rise to the greatest effects of fiction, but used 
once without a real conviction of meaning, it becomes the 
emptiest of literary tricks; ‘‘ Time that hath an art to make dust 
of all things” has provided the novelist with a fine material to 
throw in the eyes of his reader. To read Swan Song is to enter 
a world in which move people who must once, one gathers from 
their chance allusions, have been human beings. Like paintings 
on Sicilian carts, like marionettes, the characters recall some 
buried legend of men’s doings. Even Soames Forsyte, that 
creature of strings and sawdust from whose mouth appears to 
issue a flow of topical thought as regularly as items from a tape 
machine, was once, so the author is constantly informing us, 
in love, in business, in life. The book describes his emotions 
as he sees his daughter, Fleur, falling in love again with the 
flame of her youth, Jon Forsyte, now married to an American. 
She seduces him, he renounces her because his wife is going to 
have a child, Fleur hopes to kill herself in a fire, but her father 
rescues her and is killed instead. This is the plot, but much 
of the book is concerned with the general strike, the slum ques- 
tion, and the reflections of Soames Forsyte on Ascot, pictures, 
Scenery, or Winchester Cathedral. There.is also a blasé gentle- 
man crook, whose conduct illustrates an astounding sentimental 
naivety in his creator. The book fails because Soames Forsyte, 
having carried his bat through so many volumes, has got hope- 
lessly overtired. To record human thought in fiction is difficult 
and dangerous. ‘Tolstoy held that the test of the genuineness 
of recorded thought was that it should be out of keeping with 
the surroundings. No internal drama, however, goes on in 
Soames’ mind. Instead of the continuous performance in an 
empty cinema which is the thought process of real people, we 


Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


have a series of current comments. By the simple expedient 
of leaving out articles and pronouns this topical budget becomes 
Soames’ cerebral news agency : 


Mad thing this strike. The world seemed to live from hand to 
mouth. and at such a pace too! ‘Tampering with the freedom of 
the press! Burned their fingers there! And quite unnecessary 
—old-fashioned notion now—influence of the press. The war had 
killed it. . 

So he clicks along, the puppet masterpiece, the showman, and 
round him click the other types, the discontented modern young 
woman, the pure Carolinian England-loving wife, the horsy 
poet, the wise. old fellows on the slum committee, presided over 
by Bentworth (‘‘ even a duke will serve under Bentworth, they 
know he’s of older family than themselves.”) A satirist must 
depict individuals ; the satires of Swan Song are the comments 
of waxworks on barbers’ blocks, and when this satire proceeds 
directly from the author it is hardly more intelligent : 


At the time of the crusades, the name had been Kerowal, and 
now spelt Charwell, was pronounced Cherwell, in accordance 
with the sound English custom of worrying foreigners. 

Is it an English custom to worry foreigners ? And, if so, why 
is it sound? And would not an Englishman, used to Cherwell 
being pronounced Charwell, be infinitely more worried than any 
foreigner by finding exactly the opposite taking place? Yet no 
English writer worries foreigners less than Mr. Galsworthy. His 
books are probably far better known on the Continent than at 
home. An intelligent German, asked why his countrymen all 
read Galsworthy, replied: ‘‘ He is the new Dickens.” That is 
to say, since Germans, and most French, delight to imagine 
England as the stronghold of material civilisation, a place where 
life is more perfectly animal and earthy than in any less bucolic 
land, they have determined that Mr. Galsworthy’s canvas of 
cranky Victorian rich, absolutely and brainlessly at home in 
the world, except for a few rather messy and unfortunate love 
affairs, should stand for the England of the present day. He is 
the novelist who knows England, not only as it is, but as they 
would like it to be. He is the new Dickens. 

Perhaps the most unsatisfactory aspect of Swan Song, apart 
from the mediocrity of comment and the woodenness of charac- 
ters, is the author’s attitude to the modern generation. He 
seems to have acquired a few data from the Sunday papers 
(** What is the saddest thing you know, after two people dancing 
the Charleston?’ asks the young politician), but the 
general impression he gives of himself is of a hunted animal, 
gradually retreating from an invisible cordon, biting and tearing 
with nervous fear at a few harmless rags and wasting his strength 
and his courage long before his tormentors have begun to 
appear. Soames Forsyte, for instance, is doubtful if the nation 
would take his pictures, because they are too old-fashioned ; 
after a few squibs are let off at the ignorance of the cognoscenti, 
it turns out that he has collected Degas, Gauguin, Monet, and 
Picasso. Is this an elaborate joke or is the author afraid that 
Picasso and Gauguin are as unfashionable as Marcus Stone? 
Fleur, of course, is a modern young woman, but she is not allowed 
to justify modern dancing except by a flippancy; while when 
she praises a book she is made to say “‘ that it gets quite mar- 
vellously nowhere.’ This is fairly true of all the satire in the 
Swan Song. If Mr. Galsworthy had stuck to satirising the 
Forsytes, instead of making them, within the limitations of 
their intellects, satirise everything else, there might have been 
some hope for his saga. As it is, let us render unto Tauchnitz 
the things which are Tauchnitz’s, and regret the coma into 
which Mr. Galsworthy’s characters have fallen from too much 
second-hand reporting which passes for satire; and from his 
failure to get down to the stream of consciousness—the real 
flow of human thought—instead of only baling the bathwater 
out of his puppets by a hole in their heads. 

Home to Harlem is a book that has been a pleasure to the 
author to write. It is hard otherwise to explain the easy 
charm and assurance that glow upon every chapter. The author 
is coloured and describes a negro coming home to Harlem, 
the coloured quarter of New York, after the war. Once there, 
he has various adventures, and the book is a series of incidents 
strung together without much relation to each other. As a 
novel it is rather inadequate, as a study of coloured people 
it is fascinating and delightful, radiating enjoyment of life, 
and frank and promiscuous passion. One feels that the coloured 
people are a flabby crowd, but this moral reflection is entirely 
obscured by the simplicity of their relationships, the sweet 
distress of their hedonism and their equable view of life. So 
much art is created out of discontent with the world as it is, 
and is a minority report upon life, that it is a joy to come on 
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all this frank glorification of existence in the rich dialect and 
naive enthusiasm of this unpretentious story. 

Poor Women is a remarkable book. So mature a work can 
hardly be a first novel. There are five stories of women, illus- 
trating the terrible dilemmas to which that sex is exposed, and 
their inadequacy at coping with them. There is the wife 
who ran away from her husband trying to get him back; the 
prostitute too old to make money, making a last attempt to 
raise a loan; the elderly spinster being forced to go and live 
on her relations; the servant girl finding herself with child ; 
the repressed church worker very nearly getting off. All 
these hopeless situations are mercilessly described with accuracy, 
restraint, and sympathy. Poor Women is an _ inconclusive 
book, but it leaves the reader haunted by the authoress’s five 
creations, all so unattractive, all so at the mercy of our present 
social machinery and so unable to look after themselves. 

Cyrit CONNOLLY. 


THE NEW IRELAND 


The Irish Free State, 1922-1927. By Denis Gwynn. 
12s. 6d. 


This book is a survey of the first stage in the evolution of 
the Irish Free State. Mr. Gwynn tells a complicated tale 
admirably, and it would be difficult to praise too highly his 
skill in extracting essentials from inchoate masses of fact. 
At the same time, it must be confessed that outsiders, unless 
they are passionately interested in Free State affairs, are likely 
to find large stretches of the book anything but lively reading. 
Mr. Gwynn’s eyes are fixed so intently upon Departmental 
reports and Dail debates that he tends to miss the subtler 
interplay of forces that in Ireland, perhaps more than other 
countries, makes all the difference in politics. Human nature 
is a bigger factor than he will allow, and more intimate contact 
with developments in the Free State would have modified some 
of the conclusions he draws from official documents. 

He is loud in praise, for instance, of the scheme to make 
litigation cheaper and more expeditious by establishing Circuit 
Courts, with powers sufficiently wide to prevent the expensive 
appeals to Dublin which were so common under the old system. 
This Mr. Gwynn holds to be a justification of the Sinn Fein 
courts set up in opposition to British authorities; but, as a 
matter of fact, the Circuit Courts have proved thoroughly bad 
in practice, and all parties in the Dail are agreed that revolu- 
tionary changes must be introduced to relieve the legal deadlock. 
On the other hand, the Civic Guard, which is modelled almost 
entirely on the R.I.C., has been a conspicuous success. The 
Guards, unlike the R.I.C., are unarmed, but they are quite 
as rigidly centralised, though in pre-Treaty days local control 
of the police force was one of the main planks in all Nationalist 
programmes. 

It would not be difficult to show that in spite of all the talk 
in the early days about developing the new State in accordance 
with Gaelic ideas, Dublin Castle methods have played a greater 
part in shaping policy, mainly because they were based on 
concrete realities, whereas Gaelic ideas in relation to modern 
politics were svon discovered to be no more than sentimental 
moonshine. Indeed, it is doubtful if the plan of Gaelicising the 
schools could have been carried into effect had the Free State 
not gone one better than the Castle by eliminating the last 
vestiges of popular control over education. 

Undoubtedly the new system is more efficient than the old, 
and the knowledge that it derives its mandate from Irish votes 
adds enormously to its driving force. At the same time, Castle 
Departments were not all as black as Nationalist fancy painted 
them. The Hogan Land Act, in many ways the biggest thing 
attempted by the Free State Government, was merely an 
extension of the Wyndham and Birrell measures. If the 
Congested Districts Board, which owed its origin to Lord Balfour, 
was not perfect, a plebiscite in the Irish-speaking areas would 
almost certainly show a majority in favour of this Saxon device 
as against the schemes put forward by the Gaeltacht Commission. 

In quantity and quality the administrative revolution carried 
out by Mr. Cosgrave and his Ministers can stand comparison 
with the work accomplished by any European Cabinet since the 
War. They had not only to re-fashion existing machinery, 
but for the most part they had to build anew from the founda- 
tions under conditions that might well have disheartened the 
most enthusiastic of reformers. It is misleading to say, as 
Mr. Gwynn does, that these changes were effected largely by 
consent. To a large extent there was agreement inside the 


Macmillan. 


Dail; but the second largest party in the State held aloof 
from this Assembly up till twelve months ago, and, not content 
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with this, professed to constitute a rival Government. In one 
sense the anti-Treaty boycott was a blessing in disguise. Jy 
instead of organising a melodramatic rebellion with an army 
that lacked the pluck to attempt anything more serious than 
tip-and-run raids, Mr. de Valera had entered the Dail in 1929_ 
at that time he could have taken his seat without harrow; 
his sensitive conscience by swearing oaths of allegiance either 
to King George or the Free State—the chances are that the 
new system of Government could not have been hammereq 
into shape. 

“ Under these circumstances the men to whom it fell to do 
the hammering naturally preferred strong-arm methods as the 
quickest way of getting results. While this was inevitable, 
its effect has been to breed a temper on all sides which dogs 
not conduce to the smooth working of Parliamentary instity. 
tions. Since they took their places in the Dail, the record of 
Mr. De Valera and his followers has been better than was 
generally expected. At the same time, it is much too early to 
claim that the future of representative government in the 
Free State is safe, and the most that can be said is that 
inside the last nine months a not unpromising start has been 
made. 

If the English made plenty of mistakes about the Irish, 
they can console themselves with the thought that the Irish 
have blundered quite as badly about themselves. Of this 
fact there is no better proof than the Free State Constitution, 
It moves Mr. Gwynn’s admiration, but the rulers whose job it is 
to work it were not long in discovering that the assumption 
on which it was based, that the ordinary Irishman is not only 
politically quick-witted but possesses exceptionally sound 
judgment and intelligence, is almost ludicrously at variance 
with the truth. One by one all the innovations that were 
introduced to demonstrate to the world how superior the Gael 
is to the general run of mankind have been scrapped. Some 
amiable enthusiasts wring their hands over the disappearance 
of Extern Ministers, the Referendum and Initiative, and, above 
all, that supreme triumph of proportional representation, 
the election of Senators with the whole country as a single 
constituency. Unfortunately for them, the nation, instead 
of rising in its wrath against the outrage, heaves a sigh of 
profound relief. 

Mr. Gwynn analyses at length the relations between Ireland 
and the British Commonwealth. If here, as elsewhere, he is slow 
to draw conclusions, his presentation of the case is excellent. 
There are still on both sides of the Irish Sea stupid people who 
do their best to make trouble because the majority of Irishmen 
who accept the Treaty refuse to wave the Union Jack or throw 
up their hats for British Royalty. Should this particular 
brand of loyalty ever become popular in Ireland, which is 
doubtful, it will not be in the lifetime of a generation that 
remembers the Black-and-Tans. While there is no sentiment 
about England in the Free State, on the other hand, even 
amongst anti-Treatyites there is a recognition that from 4 
bread-and-butter point of view the two countries cannot afford 
to quarrel, and, though cupboard love may not be very noble 
in itself, yet in politics even more than other things, “ where 
the treasure is, there will the heart be also.” 


A FRENCH INFERNO 


The Enormous Room. By E. E. Cummincs. With an Intro 
duction by Rospert Graves. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. E. E. Cummings, the author of this very unusual narrative, 
is prominent among the younger writers of America for several 
reasons. By birth he belongs to the caste of Boston Brahmins; 
he is a product of Harvard University and, in revulsion from 
his early surroundings, a professional rough-neck, artist, and 
poet. He is an aggressive writer of free verse, his work being 
easily recognisable by the casual reader of American literary 
magazines because printed, absurdly, without any capital 
initials: e. e. cummings, that is to say, may or may not be 
a poet of talent; he is at any rate, in this character, a freak. 
But as an inhabitant, for several months in 1917, of the horrible 
French internment camp described in this book, he attains what 
must be regarded as a much more important place in the 
actual world. 

Before the United States entered the War Mr. Cummings 
joined the Norton-Harjes Ambulance Corps, organised by 
Americans in Paris as a unit of the French Red Cross—Section 
Sanitaire Vingt-et-un. By so doing he and his friend B. (the 
name is not given in the book, but he is easily identifiable by 
Americans) went through an experience which they found almost 
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jnsupportable. The temporary officer in charge of the unit is 
thus presented : 
Imitation English-officer-swagger. Large calves, squeaking 
puttees. The daily lecture: ‘‘I doughno what’s th’ matter w’ 
you fellers. You look like nice boys. Well-edjercated. But 


you're so dirty in your habits. . . . We gotta show these lousy 

Frenchmen what Americans are. We’ve gotta show we’re superior 

to ‘em. . . . We Americans are over here to learn them lousy 

bastards something !” 

B’s letters to America, intercepted by the French Censor, were 
condemned as dangerous to France. He was arrested, and Mr. 
Cummings, as his intimate, was treated in like manner, being 
taken from the corps sanitaire without being told anything. 
Staggering under an unmanageable load of baggage—with 
bedding, for which he was afterwards thankful—he was made to 
undergo a painful railway journey, worried by stupid interroga- 
tions, and finally delivered at the Camp de Triage of La Ferté 
Macé, some thirty miles north-west of Alengon. There he came 
upon B., and the two friends, rejoicing in their release 
from “the whole rotten red-taped Croix Rouge,” told one 
another that the refuge at which they had then arrived was 
the finest place on earth. It was in fact the Enormous 
Room, the facts and humours of which are commemorated by 
Mr. Cummings in 250 pages of vivid and obviously truthful 
description. 

Awakening on the first morning in a rain of “ hurtling spittle,” 
he found himself in the midst of what seemed to be “* innumerable 
paillases, laid side by side at intervals of perhaps a foot,” on 
three sides of him, with “the ponderous reek of sleeping bodies” 
undulating towards him. The room was oblong, about eighty 
feet by forty. One of the long walls had about ten windows ; 
all the other windows had been blocked up, for the building 
contained many women inmates on the other side of the wall. 
There were two small yards for exercise adjoining one another, 
the larger one being not more than twenty yards by fifteen. 
Between sixty and seventy men were herded in this one place 
where they not only slept but lived. Such “ sanitary ’’ con- 
veniences as were provided were all within the room, and since 
this record is composed without reference to old-fashioned canons 
of propriety, its author leaves almost nothing to the imagination 
of the reader. No small part of the activity of the camp, for 
both sexes, was connected with la corvée d’eau—in other words, 
the disgusting operation of clearing out the incessant accumu- 
lation of merde. Twice a month the inmates were subjected to les 
douches, a primitive cold shower, no less terrifying to the few 
“Nordic” prisoners than to the majority of the traditionally 
unwashed. La Ferté, says Mr. Cummings, was “‘ a co-educational 
receiving station,” to which were sent persons of two classes: 
males suspected of espionage, and “ females of a well-known 
type qui se trouvaient dans la zone des armées.”’ The rules of 
separation were enforced “‘ with a commendable ferocity ” by 
the plantons (orderlies), described as being “ next to the lowest 
species of human organism.” All the rules were broken. Offen- 
ders were continually sent to eat dry bread in the solitary cells, 
inches deep in water and filth. But no penalties made any 
difference. The men and women could not be kept apart, and 
Mr. Cummings declares that the girls who defied authority 
possessed “‘the most terrible vitality and bravery” of any. 
human creatures he has ever known. The general background, 
of French official brutality and stupidity, could surely not be 
surpassed by any picture of wartime Germany or Bolshevik 
Russia. Mr. Cummings gives examples of the farcical inquisition 
which he was periodically made to undergo, and if the English 
reader feels that the American prisoner was “ asking for it,”’ 
one may admit that his answers to questions might be quoted 
In that sense. In La Ferté Macé he was completely lost; 
but he was unconditionally released as soon as the American 
Embassy in Paris ran him to ground. 

For the majority of readers, the most distinctive feature 
of The Enormous Room will undoubtedly be its gallery 
of eccentric portraits. Out of his three-score fellow prisoners 
Mr. Cummings has chosen about a dozen for precise and affec- 
tionate treatment. He describes them in their bitter sufferings, 
their foul habits, their raging lusts. In his eyes they were nearly 
all “jolly, generous, genial, unselfish”: devoid, it is true, 
of the conventional virtues, and yet compact, as he insists, of 
essential goodness and not seldom beauty. His quartette of 
utterly wild girls deserves particular mention. The French 
Government brought together at La Ferté an astonishing 
assortment of racial types, and, if we are to believe Mr. Cummings, 
It exercised an unlimited ingenuity in rounding up suspects 
of an infantile harmlessness. They are presented here with 
& Wealth of picturesque detail: Europeans, Americans, Africans 
—men in the raw, and without pretences of any kind. 


“One of the very best of the war books,” is the verdict of 
Lawrence of Arabia in a letter quoted by Mr. Graves, who him- 
self gives the book if anything still higher praise. Comparisons 
do not properly apply in this case: The Enormous Room is a 
thing by itself. But since Mr. Graves has given to his intro- 
duction a controversial tone, we may devote a few words to the 
question of its literary quality. The book throughout is over- 
written. Mr. Cummings belongs to the school, now dominant 
in America, which has substituted a loud speaker for the human 
voice. His style is a curious compound of hard labour and 
carelessness. He uses words (e.g., kinesis) of which he does not 
seem to know the meaning; he can print twenty times over 
a wrong spelling of the commonest German swear-word; he 
speaks quaintly of the Belgian and Arabian languages. The 
opening pages afford a striking contrast, which should be ser- 
viceable to all who are interested in the widening gulf between 
English and the American language. The author’s father, 
Dr. Edward Cummings, was an eminent Unitarian minister of 
Boston. During his son’s internment he wrote on his behalf 
two letters, one of them to President Wilson, which are reprinted 
here from the American edition of the book. Mr. Graves 
despises them as “ book letters,” grotesquely misrepresenting 
the younger man’s sentiments about France and the War. 
As a matter of simple fact, they are models of their kind— 
the straightforward protest of an American citizen, who under- 
stood exactly how to address an appeal to Washington against an 
abominable misuse of official power. The son can at times write 
brilliantly ; but to pass from the father’s firm and lucid sentences 
to his own first page is, if one may borrow a phrase that Tennyson 
was fond of using in his grumpy old age, to begin wading 
through glue. 


FOOD CONTROL 


British Food Control. By Sir W. H. Bevenripce, K.C.B. Oxford 
University Press. 17s. 6d. 

Sir William Beveridge’s account of the Ministry of Food, 
which now appears, nearly ten years after the war, in the 
British series of the Carnegie Endowment’s Economic and 
Social History of the World War, deserves to be placed in the 
front rank with Sir Arthur Salter’s Allied Shipping Control as 
among the most readable and authoritative accounts of war- 
time administration. It is one of those uncommon books 
which reveal with clarity and frankness the working of the 
huge machine of Government from the point of view of the ad- 
ministrative expert. The relations of civil servants to Ministers, 
of Departments to one another, to the Cabinet and to Parlia- 
ment, and of all three to the forces that make up “ public 
opinion” and the Press; the small part played by individual 
intelligence and foresight, and the predominating influence of 
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chance improvisations and compromises based on misunder- 
standing of the facts, personal rivalries and political expediency ; 
the immense inertia of ‘ things as they are” and the difficulty 
of bringing about any radical change even under the spur of a 
war of self-preservation : and above all, the drastic effectiveness, 
for good or evil, of governmental organisation once it has got 
into its stride and is allowed by Parliament, the Press and 
public opinion to work its will on the structure of society— 
on these and other topics there is here abundant raw material 
for the political theorist and the social reformer. 

Sir William Beveridge has the advantage of having occupied 
a central position in relation to food control from the days of 
Mr. Runciman, who as President of the Board of Trade in 
October, 1916, made fun of the proposal to appoint a ‘* Minister 
of Gastronomic Munitions,” through the ‘‘ heroic days” of the 
Ministry under Lord Rhondda to the post-war reaction against 
food control when the Press was as uniformly hostile to State 
action as it had been friendly in Lord Rhondda’s time. The 
most dramatic and historically important chapter in the book 
is that on Rationing and Distribution. The author, who 
played one of the principal parts in the crisis, describes how a 
complete scheme of rationing by coupons was drawn up as 
early as January, 1917, but rejected in the Cabinet as impolitic 
and premature, how the scandal of food queues twelve months 
later led to hurried improvisations by local Authorities under 
the guidance of the Ministry, and how at the moment of im- 
pending triumph in February, 1918, the authors of the final 
scheme narrowly escaped being superseded by a brand-new 
Director-General of Rationing, ‘‘who at worst would have 
postponed or confused the scheme and at best would have 
let it run and gained its laurels.” 


At bottom the success of rationing is a supreme case of muddling 
through by brilliant improvisations, made necessary by shifting 
policy and division of counsels. It is a sober statement of fact that 
the Ministry of Food made its own and much of Lord Rhondda’s 
reputation by putting accidentally into practice one system of 
rationing while it was formally engaged in devising a different 
system. 


The essential difference between the two rival systems was 
that one was centralised, the other decentralised. The ultimate 
success of rationing provides an interesting object-lesson in 
the right combination of centralised initiative and control of 
policy with decentralised execution and attention to individual 
cases. 

Of the trading activities of the Ministry Sir William Beveridge 
gives a useful bird’s-eye picture rather than a detailed first- 
hand account. He emphasises the need in a trading Depart- 
ment of State for a large measure of freedom from detailed 
scouting by Parliament and the Treasury. Secrecy, individual 
responsibility and quickness of decision are essential to success 
in State trading. Publicity and criticism should apply to the 
results of the past; they cannot be usefully applied to the 
details of current administration or to the consideration of future 
buying and selling policy. And when occasional losses in par- 
ticular transactions are made it is ludicrously unfair to single 
them out without reference to the results as a whole as gross 
examples of negligence or incompetence, and to use them as an 
argument against State trading. The Ministry of Food had a 
trading turnover exceeding £1,200,000,000 in the course of its 
four years of existence. It aimed to make neither a loss nor a 
profit, and it succeded so far that, after paying interest on 
capital, its profit was approximately one-half of one per cent. 
In the words of Mr. F.. H. Coller, ‘* this giant organisation came 
saw and conquered without leaving any mark on the National 
Exchequer beyond making it a trifling present of seven millions.” 
The case for State trading in food under peace conditions is in 
fact rejected by Sir William Beveridge, ‘ but in spite of the 
Ministry’s having been a trading success in war and not because 
it was a failure.’ An attempt was made to create an opposite 
impression through the publicity given by the Press to selected 
passages in reports of the Auditor-General, the mode of publica- 
tion of which ‘‘scems expressly designed to secure notoriety for 
errors of detail, and plays into the hands of those who seek to 
make sensations or find arguments good or bad for attacking 
Government action.” 


In a book covering so vast a field personal judgment or the 
imperfection of the records are bound to entail in places a certain 
lack of perspective or misplacement of emphasis. Thus the 
author’s treatment of the Sugar Commission, and to a less extent 
of the Wheat Commission, is perhaps influenced by what he 
would regard as their obstinacy in resisting absorption by the 
Ministry of Food. In view of the elasticity and freedom from 


i 


contro] needed in trading operations there is room for difference 
of opinion on this point, and it is possible that some of the 
original and most active members of the Wheat Commission 
would not wholly endorse the view of the liquidating member; 
that if a war crisis were to recur trading in wheat should be 
undertaken by a central Ministry. There was a tendency, eyen 
as things were, for the Ministry to grow too large, and for the 
centralisation of finance, accounting, and other services to 
impair the initiative and individual responsibility required jp 
trading operations. 

In his treatment of meat control Sir William Beveridge 
recognises that the descending scale of prices was expressly 
designed to reduce the herds in the country, but not that it was 
also intended to bring down the price of store cattle and thus 
the cost of production of meat—admittedly a drastic policy, 
but not perhaps so mistaken or unjustifiable as the author sug. 
gests. It is interesting also to note from the table printed on 
p. 867 that the total consumption of butcher’s meat in the last 
four months of 1917 (when the glut was apparently at its 
greatest) was less than in the previous year and that the shortage 
in the first two months of 1918, before rationing was complete, 
was no greater than in the remaining months of that year, 
On p. 118 it is stated that the Inter-Allied Oilseeds Executive 
was certainly not formed by August, 1918, or at any later time, 
This is a mistake. It is true that like the Wheat and Meat and 
Fats Executives it was actually a consultative rather than 
executive body, but it met under that name more than once in 
1918 to arrange joint buying and allocation of purchases of 
oilseeds from India, Africa, Argentina, etc. 

A few minor criticisms of this kind, however, merely serve 
to throw into relief the high standard of fairness, skill and 
accuracy with which Sir William Beveridge has marshalled 
his material even where he is not drawing directly on his per- 
sonal experience. The book is the product of a mature mind, 
versed as perhaps no other in this generation in the art of 
public administration. To the skill of the civil servant in 
‘**putting on paper” the essential facts of a situation and the 
reasons for and against alternative lines of action the author 


adds in this book the broader vision of the economist and the 
social] historian. 
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and 6th Gurkha Rifles. 
Illustrated, with a Map. 18s. net. | 


“ A book which will take its place as the standard work on | 
the Gurkhas.”—Fteld. | 
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| AND SOME FOREIGNERS 


“A collection, very well edited by Victor von Klarwill, 
who gave us ‘Fugger News Letters,’ of hitherto unpub- 
lished letters from the archives of the Hapsburg family at 
| Vienna. Let it be said at once that the documents are 
| intensely dramatic and far more readable than the majority 

of novels. The book is well documented and its thirty-six 
illustrations are beautifully reproduced.”—Sunday Temes. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 
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A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE 


The People of the Twilight. By Diamonp JENNESS. Macmillan. 
12s. 6d. 

Those who saw Mr. Flaherty’s excellent film Nanook of the 
North will probably be disappointed in Mr. Jenness’s book on 
the Eskimos, for it describes similar scenes and gives by 
comparison only a hint of their beauty and interest. The 
photographs with which it is illustrated are, with a few exceptions, 
definitely bad, the sort of snapshots that anyone with a camera 
and a roll of films could have taken. But the book is carefully 
written and it is first hand ; the author is genuinely in sympathy 
with this primitive people which seems likely, from its contact 
with civilisation and the fur trade, to become altogether extinct. 
It is a pity that we cannot persuade ourselves to let them alone ; 
but then, of course, we should have to forgo our curiosity. 

Mr. Jenness spent two years among the Eskimos of Northern 
Canada, along the Coppermine river, and for six months he 
actually lived with one of the families as their ‘‘ adopted son,” 
sleeping and eating in their ice-hut, hunting with them during 
the day and taking part in their dances at night. They seem 
to have been simple and kindly people, brave, and by no means 
stupid in spite of their ignorance. Mr. Jenness writes: 

Compared with the Eskimos of Alaska, these natives were as- 
tonishingly primitive. Their language contained no word for any 
number beyond six. I induced a woman to count on her fingers, 
and she began, in her own tongue, “ one, two, one.’ I corrected 
her, and she started again, “ one, two three.”” There she stopped, 
and a man standing beside her said, “ four.”” Both had forgotten 
the words for the next two numbers, considering everything above 
four as many. 

But he adds that a man to whom he gave only nineteen cartridges 
instead of twenty “ fitted them into an empty box, discovered the 
error, and indignantly demanded the missing round.” Their 
inability, too, to understand why a great war should have broken 
out in Europe suggests a sanity that is not to be found among 
more civilised people. The Eskimos live communistically in small 
villages, they divide the spoils of the hunt, and when a man is 
going on a long journey to another village he gives his wife for 
the period to one of his friends. Sometimes an exchange of 
wives or of husbands is made. Mr. Jenness assures the reader 
that ‘“‘they are not immoral, for they are doing no wrong 
according to the standards of life handed down to them through 
eountless generations.” An Eskimo would be as incapable of 
understanding this naive criticism as we are of understanding his 
superstitions and medicine-men. It is only fair to Mr. Jenness 
to say that this attitude is not at all typical of him. He lived on 
intimate terms with these people, shared their dangers and their 
lodging and was evidently popular with them. They liked the 
presents he gave them, of course—the magical boxes of matches 
and particularly the rifles, which now have finally ousted bows 
and arrows; but he must have understood and sympathised 
with them, or they would not so easily have overcome their 
traditional fear of the white man as a monster of supernatural 
powers, for, after he had lived a very few weeks with them, 
his adopted mother decided that, ‘* You white men are just 
like ourselves !”” 

The account of this Eskimo family is fresh and intimate ; the 
treks, bear hunts, religious festivals, the hardships of intense 
cold and scarcity of food are well, though not fully or 
imaginatively, described. It is a book out of the ordinary, for 
its author did not travel looking for “‘copy.’”’ The expedition 
of which it tells took place as long ago as 1912. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The House in the Forest. By KATHARINE TYNAN. Ward Lock. 7s. 6d. 


In this story of mysterious and tragic happenings in the house of 
Sir Philip Brooke, a comparatively young man blinded in the war and 
much under the thumb of his French housekeeper who has nursed him, 
Miss Katharine Tynan returns for the second or third time to the idea 
of the pathologically jealous love which a woman may have for the 
man she has nursed. In the present case the woman becomes an alert 
and dangerous criminal, and her discomfiture caused by the Irish girl 
who comes as secretary to the blind man makes an exciting if 
improbable story. 


Salmon and Trout in Moorland Streams. By Major Kenneta Dawson, 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

This little book of an angler’s experiences fly-fishing and bait-fishing 
for salmon and trout in moorland streams comes to us with an 
appreciative introduction by Mr. H. T. Sheringham which its readers 
will endorse. The book is full of good stories of successes and failures 
interspersed with notes which are thoroughly practical. Needless 
to say Major Dawson is a fly fisher, and an advocate of the dry fly, 
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but he points to the danger of limiting moorland stream fishing to the 
fly, for in these waters, su often swept bare of food-producing weeds 
trout are starved, and cannibals not to be caught with the fly pn 
apt to multiply if other means of catching them are forbidden - 
even ‘ta little red worm” receives honourable mention, Major 
Dawson has some interesting notes on the quiet way in which salmon 
will take the bait so that the angler may believe that he is hooked up 
on the bottom when he is really into a fish; fishing with a prawn 
he tells us, he has often had to give several pulls before he 
has had any response. He also writes most interestingly of drag 
which, contrary to the experience of the chalk-stream expert, a 
declares may be no drawback in moorland streams, the fly being 
taken in all manner of different positions, and “ performing suc) 
feats as would cause any respecting chalk-stream trout to Change 
its spots with astonishment.” The book is full of hints with Tegard 
to tackle, and concludes with some charming nature studies. It js 
well illustrated. 
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A Story Without a Tail. By Wiit1am Macinn. With an Introduction 
by GrorGeE SAIntsBuRY. Elkin Mathews. 6s. 

William Maginn was a writer of mixed achievement but unflagging 
vigour and invention, something of a scamp but a good deal of, 
gentleman, with duns at his door through most of his life, and the 
fumes of many deep and unrepented potations usually firing his 
excitable brain. ‘This extremely amusing short story of his first 
appeared in Blackwood’s in 1834. The sheer high spirits of its cop. 
viviality, and the skill of its construction, leading up so perfectly to 
the complete blank which is the story’s climax, make the tale one 
that deserves a high place amongst English short stories in the comic 
genre. Indeed, it seems a pity that only 500 people are likely to have 
it in this present edition. But the edition itself deserves high praise; 
the book is one of the publishers’ Baskerville Series, and in printing 
and format is well adapted to its content. One hopes that a later 
volume in the series may be devoted to Maginn’s longer, but equally 
amusing, story of Bob Burke’s Duel with Ensign Brady. 
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The Last of the Stranges. By E. H. Lacon Watson. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

To read the third volume of a trilogy without knowledge of its 
predecessors is a little like peeping at the end of a story to see what 
happens, and that only too often dulls the edge of appetite. One 
imagines, however, that those who meet Rudolf Strange for the 
first time in this story of his adventures, as the husband of Kathleen, 
née Cregan, in journalism and literature, will want to know what 
he made of school-mastering and how it came about that his sister 
Elsie drove him and his friends from that respectable if unexciting 
vocation. Mr. Watson’s style is pedestrian, but his characters live, 
and their behaviour is natural and convincing. 








Art in the Life of Mankind. By Atten W. Seany. Vol. I. A 
General View of Art. Vol. Il. Art in Ancient Times. 
Batsford. 5s. each, 

These little books are the forerunners of a series which will include 
others on Art in Classic, Byzantine, Gothic, and Renaissance times. 
In the first volume Professor Seaby pleads for the inclusion of Art 
in all school and university curricula, and for the teaching of art 
generally as a necessary part of an ordinary liberal education. He 
surveys the whole field of art, and, writing for the general reader, 
he deals with questions of esthetics that lie at the root of all just 
appreciation. It is a dangerously controversial field of study, and 
it is his achievement that he has kept closely to the generally accepted 
principles, which he has explained as simply and clearly as it is 
possible to explain them. In the second volume Professor Seaby 
surveys the art of the European Stone Ages, passing on to that of 
the ancient civilisations of Mesopotamia, Assyria, Egypt and the 
Aigean ; and considering the space at his disposal, it is astonishing 
to find how much he has included. Perfunctory such a swift survey 
was bound to be, but readers who come fresh to the study of the 
cultures of Egypt, Hither Asia, Crete and Mycene should find the 
little volume stimulating, and should be tempted to pursue theit 
researches into the great literature which has gathered round these 
cradles of our civilisation. The volumes are admirably printed and 
profusely illustrated, and the completed series should fulfil the desire 
of the author and serve as a text-book for the student or man in the 
street ‘‘to open up for him simply and briefly the whole panorama 
of Art, at the same time expounding the general principles underlying 
its evolution.” 


To Kiss the Crocodile. By Ernest Mizron. Duckworth. 75. 64. 

Usually the hero of a novel becomes a more solid figure as the 
story develops; but not so Mr. Milton’s Roy ffolliott. We see 
him first as a young man of substance—of substantial personality 
and substantial income ; at the end he is exhausted of every human 
attribute except the capacity for death. Mr. Milton applies a 
vacuum-pump to him. His experiences become increasingly impos 
sible for a human being, and evidently Mr. Milton has realised that 
he must sacrifice either them or Roy. He has therefore dehumanised 
Roy; and to such purpose that when at the end he says of him, 
“He had no aim, no ambition, no passion—no, not even common 
sense,” his readers will not contradict him. And yet “he was - 
everything . . .” We gather that Roy is a symbol, though 0 
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THE FABIAN SOCIETY 


Kingsway Hall Lectures 
1928 


The Autumn course of lectures will be held this year in the 
Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, Holborn, on six successive Thursday 
evenings, beginning on Thursday, October 18th, at 8.30. The 
general title of the course will be “ Western Civilisation: whither 
is it going?” The dates, subjects and lecturers arranged are as 
follows :— 


Thursday, October 18th. 
‘What is Western Civilisation ? ”’ 


Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 


Chairman: G. R. Branco WuitTe. 


sveust 18, 1928 


— 
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Thursday, October 25th. 

““The Place of Science in Western Civilisation.” 

J. B. S. HALDANE. Chairman: Rt. Hon. Eart Russet. 
Thursday, November Ist. 

““The Place of Labour in Western Civilisation.” 
— C. DELISLE BURNS. Chairman: Hucu Datron, M.P. 
WE NEED EVERY DAY £150 TO MAINTAIN OUR HOMES Thursday, November 8th. 

AND TRAINING SHIP. “The Problem 
Renee Fae Civilisation.”’ 

Professor ERNEST BARKER. 


Chairman: Professor H. J, Lasxr, 
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of Spiritual Authority in Western 


Over 27,000 young lives have passed through the doors of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP “y= 


(FOUNDED 1843). 
Will YOU help us give a chance to 27,000 more ? 


WE NEED FUNDS NOW. 


£36 will keep a Girl One Year in one of our Girls’ 





Thursday, November 15th. 

“ The Place of Woman in Western Civilisation.”’ 

Miss REBECCA WEST. Chairman: S. K. RaTcLirre, 
Thursday, November 22nd. 

“‘The Future of Western Civilisation.’ 


BERNARD SHAW. Chairman: Mrs, Puitir Sxowpen. 








omes. 
£40 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 
£75 will give a Boy a chance of One Year in the 
“ Arethusa”’ Training Ship. 
Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Viscountess Lascelles. 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF 


FIELD-MaRsHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 5 
WALES, KG. 
Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCI8 H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
YNGTON, 


Deputy Chairman: LORD DAR 
hairman of “ Arethusa”™ Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.O. 


1644 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


When responding please mention “ The New Statesman.” 





Admission will be by ticket for the course, which can be applied for at once, 
or for each lecture separately. As the accommodation is limited, preference 
will be given to applicants for tickets for the whole course. Applications for 
single tickets will therefore be reserved until October 10th, 1928, after which 
the remaining seats will be allotted according to priority of application. 

he price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls and front rows of 
gallery 1s one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a single lecture; 
for,numbered back stalls and gallery seats, twelve shillings for the course, or 
three shillings for a single lecture; for numbered back rows of gallery and 
—. six shillings for the course, or one shilling and sixpence for a single 
ecture, 


Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 
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“For home or office use there is no better or handier little all-round reference book than the Concise Pocket 
Encyclopedia, published by Messrs. Asprey & Co., Ltd. It manages to compress the maximum of useful 
information within the minimum of space, yet is clearly printed and interestingly written. It is well described, 
for it really is an ‘ encyclopedia,’ it really is ‘concise,’ and it really is of a size convenient for the pocket. 
Printed on thin but opaque paper it is easy to read, and, nicely bound in cloth, is wonderful value for sale at 3s.” 


OBTAINABLE FROM ANY BOOKSELLER. 
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what is not clear. Hermaphroditism, Greek mythology and ritual 
sacrifices obscure this picaresque story of a young man’s protracted 
adolescence. Fortunately, however, Mr. Milton gives us some vivid 
incidents and characters. The variety of scene is remarkable, ranging 
from Church circles in Canterbury to London’s intellectual Bohemia ; 
from an underworld of culture and sex-perversion to sailors’ brothels 
in Rio and Honolulu; and from native China to peasant life in 
Provence. 


Empire Government. 
Unwin. 10s. 

Dr. Nathan has not attempted a critical analysis of British 
administration, but simply a conspectus of the governmental 
machinery of the Empire. He adheres faithfully to his declared 
intention of eschewing political considerations except in so far as 
they affect historical changes. The chapter on India was written 
before the appointment of the Statutory Commission, and may 
therefore have to be revised before long. Apart from this Dr. Nathan 
may claim to have provided a useful up-to-date text book; he 
evidently believes in eschewing stylistic effects. 


By Manrreo Natuan, K.C. Allen and 


About Motoring 
RENAULT CARS 


OUIS and Marcel Renault from the very outset disputed 
with the Marquis De Dion and the Panhard people 
the kingship of the French motor industry. Their 
first car was as comic as it was terrifying. It was very nearly 
a perfect cube, and, if the brakes were hastily applied on the 
black London or Paris grease of twenty-five years ago, its 
stumpy wheelbase and high centre of gravity provoked the 
most formidable skids in the history of motoring. But on a 
dry day it was a perfect little princess, as it possessed an 
excellent 3}-h.p. engine and a miniature three-speed gearbox 
which was years ahead of its time. The Renaults were then 
bitten with the racing microbe, and for many years they annually 
produced some of the fastest and ugliest speedsters of the day. 
From the beginning they arranged their engine with a logic 
which was typically French, and still remains unique. Why, 
they asked, should access to the engine be hampered by a 
great wall of radiator? Should not the radiator be set back in 
the dashboard, so that the entire engine lay ready to hand, as 
if on a bench, as soon as a great coal-scuttle of a bonnet was 
thrown back? No sooner said than done; since then, every 
Renault car has had its radiator at the back of the bonnet, and 
every Renault engine has been completely accessible as soon 
as the vast one-piece bonnet is opened. ‘There were arguments 
against the practice in the early days, when engines ran hot, 
and Renault passengers fidgeted uncomfortably in summer, 
thanks to the presence of several gallons of boiling water close 
up against their toes. There are no arguments against the 
practice now, unless you dislike the blunt snout of the Renault 
bonnet, and prefer the rectangular plinth of a Rolls. Personally, 
I fell in love with the reptilian aspect of the Renault snout in 
the days when it used to be hurtled to victory by a professional 
named Sisz—an onomatopoeic name for a racing driver, if ever 
there was one. And logic is on its side, as it always was. 
* * * 

During the long years the Renault policy has changed. The 
firm can still build you a millionaire’s car ; and the Cote d’Azur 
is as full of them as the Rue de la Paix. But I do not think the 
Renault directors would get panicstricken if wealthy folk ceased 
to buy their 45-h.p. model, though it is doubtless profitable ; 
for they are as much mass producers to-day as Mr. Morris 
himself. A few roads in France carry as many cars as our own 
Portsmouth or Great North Roads; but only the roads round 
Paris and about the Riviera pleasure resorts. Along the 
interminable straights of the routes nationales, or the lesser 
highways identified in faded white paint on faded blue boards as 
* G.C.” or “ LC.,’ you may meet perhaps one car every third 
mile, except on Sundays. Keep a census, and you will find 
that at least one car in three is a Renault—usually quite a small 
cheap Renault. These small and inexpensive cars will be 
perpetually driven all out in spite of the unquestionable badness 
of the road. You yourself are probably handling something 
comparatively expensive. On the minor roads you have slowed 
down for fear of breaking a spring. On the routes nationales 
you have slowed down because a guilty conscience reminds you 
that you did forty-eight miles in the last hour, and perhaps 
forty-five miles in the hour before that ; and you know your 
engine cannot stand that sort of thing indefinitely. But these 


small cheap Renaults know no such anxieties. Their accelerators 
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are pinned flat down by the hour—one would almost think that 
the driver had edged the corner of a heavy suitcase over the 
accelerator pedal. His*car looks as if it were eight years ojq 
as it very possibly is. He himself is perhaps distinguished by a 
bowler hat and a square, auburn beard—in other words, is no 
young blood, but a prudent fellow who will not destroy g 
valuable car out of sheer recklessness and abandon. He knows 
perfectly well that Renault springs were designed for roads like 
these. He knows perfectly well that any imaginative French 
designer compulsorily builds cars which can run all day at their 
maximum speed. The small Renaults of to-day may be magg. 
production cars, but they are marvellously sprung, and their 
engines are real stickers. Moreover, since France has Alps of 
her own, not to speak of the Juras and other minor ranges, yoy 
may take a Renault, small or large, amidst real mountains 
without fear that it will disgrace you by boiling its heart out 
after perhaps a quarter of an hour on bottom gear, as too many 
British cars are apt to do. Suspension, stamina at speed, 
excellent cooling—such are the outstanding merits of these 
famous Cars. 
* * * 

You will not, of course, expect to find in them the excellence 
of body finish or the refined equipment which you would expect 
in a British car of similar price. And as France understands 
motoring in terms of routes nationales, and considers that the 
driver’s throttle foot should be held flat against the footboards, 
you will look in vain for those qualities of ladylike idling and 
smooth acceleration which you expect on a British car, 
Naturally enough ; for British roads compel the throttle to be 
varied every few yards, and demand a response like that of 
steam ; whereas in France nothing really matters provided the 
car be fast, and does not fracture your skull against the roof when 
the wheel level suddenly alters by nine inches or so at 50 m.p.h. 
Renault’s are trying to educate the less pecunious French 
public up to a more refined standard of motoring ; their tiny 
Monasix is the cheapest baby six in the world, and may yet 
introduce a new era. But, personally, I fancy the average 
French petit bourgeois is not seriously interested in six cylinders. 
I think he would prefer an extra 10 m.p.h.; and I almost 
believe that the standard Renault suspension would bear this 














increase. R. E. Davinson. 
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Can You Invest {1 
in 37 Countries ? 


F your savings were invested in thirty- 

seven different countries there would 

be practically no question as to their 
safety. This has actually been done by 
some 30,000 small investors pooling their 
resources in the First, Second and Third 
Co-operative Investment Trusts. With a 
Board of Experts in touch with conditions 
in every important country, these Associa- 
tions of small investors have funds in- 
vested of over £2,500,000—risks spread 
over 700 different investments—reserves 
built up out of profits made on the sale of 
investments—and are able to pay divi- 
dends of 7 per cent. per annum, without 
deduction of tax. 


Complete information may be obtained 
by filling in and posting the coupon below. 


. FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD ¥ 
CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C.2. 


Please send me complete information about your 
Trusts, including booklet, ‘* 500 Investments in 
One.” 
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